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FOR  A  NICKEL  A  DAY 

*  Arthur  A.  Dailey 
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OU  always  hear  how  hard  a  fellow's  job  is, — you  never 
Y  hear  how  easy  it  is.    It's  the  same  case  with  driving 

an  army  field  ambulance.  Some  people  think  an 
ambulance  driver's  job  is  dangerous ;  some  people 
think  it  isn't — as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  dangerous 
part  of  the  time  and  part  of  the  time  it  isn't. 

Part  of  the  time  during  which  an  ambulance  sec- 
tion is  in  service  is  spent  miles  back  of  the  lines  en 
repose;  part  of  the  time  on  active  duty  is  spent  living  in  ruined 
stone  farm  houses  which  the  enemy  no  longer  shell ;  part  of  the 
time  the  section  is  working  at  the  first  line  dressing  stations 
under  fire,  the  drivers  are  in  bomb-proof  caves ;  but  part  of  the 
time  the  men  spend  driving  through  barrage  fire,  poisonous 
gases,  over  exposed  roads,  and  in  plain  view  of  the  Boche  when 
death  seems  impossible  to  ignore;  this  easily  balances  the  in- 
active part  of  the  job  and  makes  the  work  interesting. 

When  an  American  volunteer  ambulance  driver  first  ar- 
rives in  Paris  he  spends  all  the  way  from  two  weeks  to  a  month 
buying  an  English  officer's  uniform  and  having  numerous 
pictures  taken  of  himself  in  that  uniform,  before  he  is  sent  to  a 
training  camp.  At  the  training  camp  he  learns  to  sit  on  the 
ground  while  eating  his  meals.  He  learns  to  " stomach"  the 
army  rations.  He  becomes  accustomed  to  the  sour  red  wine.  He 

*Arts  1917.  French  ambulance  driver  for  six  months,  volunteer  enlist- 
ment, May  to  November,  1917.  Decorated  with  his  section,  (S.  S.  U.  65)  by- 
General  Menvul  with  the  war  cross «for  bravery  under  fire,  August  7,  1917,  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Aisne. 
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learns  to  march  and  drill  according  to  the  French  way  of  doing 
it  from  a  French  drill  master.  And  occasionally,  when  he  isn't 
cleaning  up  the  camp — which  happened  to  be  an  old  deserted 
mill — he  drives  a  Ford.  After  a  week  of  this  training  he  is  a 
member  of  a  newly-formed  sanitary  section  and  sent  to  the 
front. 

S.  S.  U.  65  was  the  first  section  of  Americans  to  leave  this 
camp  and  take  over  the  regular  French  army  ambulances,  which 
were  heavy  four-speed  Berliets.  The  section  was  composed  of 
twenty  cars,  forty  drivers,  two  cooks,  three  mechanics  and 
a  clerk.  The  section  was  commanded  by  a  French  Second  Lieu- 
tenant and  an  American  Chef.  The  lieutenant  was  Max  Decugis, 
the  champion  tennis  player  of  France.  The  chef  was  J.  J. 
(Butch)  Thomas  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

When  "  65 ' '  reached  the  front  it  was  divided  into  two  equal 
squads.  The  squads  alternated  every  forty-eight  hours  in  loaf- 
ing at  a  little  stone  farm  house  along  the  Aisne  river,  about 
three  miles  back  of  the  lines,  and  earning  their  pay  at  the  dress- 
ing stations  under  fire.  These  stations  are  called  poste  des  secours. 
The  poste  des  secours  are  deep  caves  about  eight  hundred  to 
one  thousand  yards  from  the  Boche  trenches.  In  these  caves 
first  aid  is  given  the  men  before  they  are  placed  in  the  ambulances 
and  hauled  to  the  field  hospitals.  The  field  hospitals  are  any 
where  from  three  to  fifteen  miles  back  of  the  lines,  and  when 
the  work  is  light  the  men  merely  pass  the  time  away  loafing  down 
in  the  caves. 

But  these  caves  are  not  very  nice  places  to  loaf,  as  they  are 
always  under  fire  and  are  located  hundreds  of  yards  closer  to 
the  Boche  than  the  first  line  of  artillery.  The  caves  are  nothing 
more  than  holes  thirty  or  forty  feet  under  the  surface,  full  of 
rotten  air  and  disgusting  odors.  Besides  this  and  a  single 
flickering  acetylene  lamp,  an  apparently  infinite  and  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying number  of  squealing,  fighting  rats  play  tag,  fall  on  a 
fellow's  head,  and  walk  off  with  his  sardine  sandwich  if  he 
is  foolish  enough  to  let  go  of  it.  After  an  hour  or  so  in  this  hole 
the  ambulance  driver  recalls  how  sweet  and  interesting  the 
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forty-eight  hours  of  monotonous  life  are  back  in  the  loafing  sta- 
tion at  the  little  grey  hut  on  the  Aisne. 

The  forty-eight  hours  at  the  Aisne  "home"  can  be  spent 
in  sleep  if  the  man  so  desires,  but  the  forty-eight  hours  at  the 
poste  may  allow  twenty  hours  of  sleep,  one  hour  of  sleep,  and 
maybe  no  hours  of  sleep.  It  all  depends  on  the  number  of  wound- 
ed and  the  activity  along  the  front — one  of  the  fronts  ' '  65 ' '  was 
on  meant  forty-eight  hours  of  steady  work;  that  front  was  the 
Chemin  des  Dames. 

During  the  latter  part  of  July,  the  Crown  Prince  attempted 
to  take  this  Chemin  des  Dames,  and  failed.  Although  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  attacks,  he  ruined  over  half  of  our  cars, 
scared  us  into  working  over  fifty-two  hours  through  his  infernal 
barrage  of  screeching  shells  and  was  the  cause  of  our  section 
being  decorated  with  the  cross  of  war. 

On  the  second  night  the  Boche  started  coming  down  the 
road  towards  our  poste.  They  had  the  road  cut  off  and  kept 
Chris  Gross,  my  driving  partner,  and  myself  huddled  up  in  the 
bomb  proof  while  they  fought  it  out  about  four  hundred  yards 
away.  Pve  never  shivered  so  much  in  all  my  life  as  I  did  that 
night — and  it  wasn  't  from  the  cold  either. 

"I'd  like  to  get  a  Boche  helmet  out  of  this,  wouldn't  you?" 
Chris  ventured  to  say. 

"Yes — if  they'd  stop  the  war  while  I  got  it." 

"Well,  if  some  of  the — look!"  Chris  shouted,  grabbing 
me  by  the  arm,  "What's  that? 

I  looked  out  into  the  heavy  smoke  and  mist  to  the  object 
Chris  pointed  to.  The  object  was  a  man.  Closer  and  closer 
he  came  until 

The  man  was  a  German! 

The  stretcher  bearers  huddled  up  in  the  dugout  with  us 
grabbed  the  fellow's  gun  and  his  cartridge  belt;  on  the  buckle 
of  the  belt  were  the  words  "Gott  Mit  Uns."  Chris  grabbed  the 
fellow's  helmet,  but  I  was  too  scared  to  move.  Five  minutes 
later  about  thirty  other  Boche  prisoners  were  hurried  along 
and  pushed  down  the  cave  with  the  first  one.    I  got  mixed  up 
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in  the  bunch  and  was  pushed  down  along  with  them.  And 
once  down  in  the  cave — after  the  arms  had  been  taken  away  from 
the  prisoners — I  decided  to  be  brave  and  learn  all  I  could  from 
these  fellows. 

Over  in  a  corner  I  noticed  a  young  Boche  lying  on  a  stretcher. 
He  nodded  his  head  and  smiled  as  I  approached. 

" American,  are  you  not?"  he  asked  in  very  good  English. 

"Yes,  but—" 

"Will  you  give  me  some  food?   I  am  starving." 

"Sorry — we  haven't  got  any  up  here.  Doesn't  the  Kaiser 
feed  you?" 

"Sometimes,  but  for  the  past  eight  days  all  we've  had  to 
eat  was-  bread — bread  captured  from  a  French  trench. ' ' 

"You'll  get  some  food  after  a  while.  But  where  did  you 
learn  to  speak  such  good  English?" 

"Ah — I  lived  in  America.  I  was  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  the  year  war  was  declared.  I  know 
all—" 

He  jumped  up,  clicked  his  heels  together  and  came  to  a 
salute.  He  stood  that  way  for  an  instant  before  lying  down 
on  the  stretcher  again. 

"What's  the  idea  of  all  that?" 

"My  captain  is  here — over  there,"  he  pointed. 

A  Boche  officer !  We  had  to  have  a  look  at  that  bird  so  we 
left  our  ex-university  acquaintance,  walked  over  to  the  end 
of  the  cave  and  saw  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  other  prisoners 
the  German  officer.  He  was  well  groomed.  He  had  sharp, 
piercing,  unusually  large  blue  eyes.  He  was  about  thirty-four 
years  old  and  a  captain  in  the  Reserves.  He  also  spoke  very 
good  English. 

"Can  you  give  me  something  to  eat?"  was  the  first  thing 
he  asked  us. 

"Is  that  all  you  fellows  think  of?"  Chris  asked. 

"But  I  am  very  hungry  and  so  are  my  men." 

The  men  looked  it  more  than  he  did.  The  men  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seventeen  and  sixty.    Their  cheeks  were  sunk- 
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en,  their  faces  drawn.  Their  mud-caked,  wrinkled,  olive  green 
uniforms  hung  loosely  on  their  bodies.  And  there  was  no  ques- 
tion about  it — they  were  tickled  to  death  to  be  taken  prisoners, 
as  prisoners  are  well  fed  by  the  French. 

The  French  officer  in  charge  of  the  dressing  station  ordered 
Chris  and  me  to  take  the  Boche  captain  to  the  division  headquar- 
ters to  be  questioned,  and  five  couches  to  the  hospital.  And  we 
did.  It  must  have  been  the  help  of  Providence  that  enabled  us 
and  our  load  to  drive  through  that  barrage  and  land  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Aisne,  with  our  skins  quivering,  but  all  to- 
gether. At  the  headquarters,  we  turned  over  the  Boche  cap- 
tain to  the  officers  waiting  for  him,  and  then  rolled  on  with  the 
wounded  to  the  hospital.  At  the  hospital  we  learned  that  another 
ambulance  section  had  arrived  to  relieve  us  and  that  we  were  to 
go  back  of  the  lines  for  a  rest.  What  a  grand  and  glorious 
feeling ! 

After  three  weeks  of  resting  we  joined  a  division  of  ten 
thousand  Senegalais,  ten  thousand  big  strapping  negroes  from 
the  French  colony  of  Senegal  in  South  Africa.  And  how  these 
boys  could  grin — and  how  these  boys  could  fight.  The  day  we 
joined  them,  we  rolled  down  the  street  in  our  twenty  brand 
new  Fiat  cars,  and  pulled  up  alongside  of  the  road.  And  the 
blacks  were  standing  grinning  at  us.  '  *  Hi,  hi,  hi,  hi,  hi, ' '  they  all 
shouted.  Now  I  don't  know  what  that  means.  It  may  mean  in 
their  language,  "How  do  you  do?"  At  least  it  was  their  expres- 
sion of  welcome  to  us.  And  they  showed  by  their  actions  that 
we  were  welcome.  "Hi,  hi,  hi,  hi,  hi,"  they  again  greeted  us. 
"Hi,  hi,  hi,  hi,  hi,  yourselves,"  we  shouted  back. 

We  wanted  to  talk  to  them  and  we  could  easily  see  that  they 
wanted  to  talk  to  us.  But  what  could  we  do?  We  tried  every- 
thing we  could  think  of  to  make  them  understand  us.  We  tried 
sign  language,  "Injun  talk,"  drew  pictures,  and  acted  out  what 
we  were  trying  to  say  to  them.  No  use.  They  only  laughed  at 
us  and  shouted,  "Hi,  hi,  hi,  hi,  hi."  And  we  wished  we  had 
studied  the  Senagalais  language  instead  of  Latin.  Here  we  were 
to  be  at  the  front  for  probably  a  month  with  these  grinning 
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blacks  without  being  able  to  say  a  word  to  them.  It  seemed 
terrible.  They  looked  more  like  the  darkies  on  the  stage  and 
in  cartoons  than  the  real  thing.  They  were  flat-footed,  loose 
jointed,  bullet-headed,  thick-lipped,  and  they  shuffled  along  their 
way  in  a  lazy,  shiftless  fashion.  When  they  grinned — they  are 
always  doing  that  — a  wide  slit  opened  up  across  their  faces  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  their  big  white  teeth  sparkled  like  diamonds  in 
a  coal  mine. 

Their  uniforms  are  the  ordinary  brown  French  colonial 
outfits.  On  their  heads  are  perched  a  red  felt  toque — on  the 
order  of  a  fez.  Little  gold  ear-rings  serve  as  ornaments;  the 
many  heavy  silver  rings  on  a  man's  fingers  signify  the  number 
of  wives  he  has ;  and  about  his  left  wrist  is  fastened  a  bracelet 
of  small  white  shells — the  lucky  charms.  If  a  Senegal  doesn't 
like  one  of  his  wives  it  is  very  easy  to  get  one  of  his  rings,  but 
to  get  his  lucky  charms  it  is  necessary  to  kill  him,  and  you  have 
to  feel  mighty  lucky  in  the  first  place  before  starting  anything 
like  that. 

I  strolled  off;  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  yelling  and 
jabbering  around  the  cars.  I  had  not  gone  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  when  a  big,  strong,  cheerful  looking  black 
came  running  down  the  street  toward  me.  When  he  reached  me 
he  touched  his  little  red  cap,  grinned,  and  began  to  talk.  "You 
'Merican?"  he  asked.  Whoopee!  He  spoke  English!  I  was  so 
tickled  on  meeting  him  and  hearing  him  talk  that  I  was  un- 
decided what  to  do.  Should  I  throw  my  arms  around  his  neck 
and  treat  him  like  a  long-lost  brother,  or  should  I  tackle  him 
just  below  the  knees  and  hold  onto  him  until  the  rest  of  the  boys 
came  our  way?    That  fellow  was  too  good  to  lose. 

"Yes!  Yes!"  I  screamed,  slapping  him  on  the  back  and 
shaking  his  hand  at  the  same  time.  ' '  We  're  ambulance  drivers. 
Where  did  you  learn  to  speak  English  V9  "  Oh,  me  just  spik. ' ' 
"What's  your  name — what  are  you  called ?" 

He  told  me  his  name — so  I  took  his  word  for  it.  His  name 
was  pronounced  by  gasping  for  breath  and  trying  to  grunt  and 
hiss  at  the  same  time.    Try  it.    I  did,  but  couldn't  get  his  name 
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right,  so  I  called  him  what  any  American  would  have — "Sam." 
It  was  a  lucky  thing  we  met  "Sam"  as  he  served  as  our  in- 
terpreter while  we  were  attached  to  his  friends,  and  it  was 
through  him  we  learned  all  about  the  Senegalais. 

The  Senegalais  are  terrible  fighters — probably  the  most 
terrible  fighters  in  the  war.  They  fight  with  knives  called 
Koopkoops,  (trench  cleaners,)  fierce  looking  weapons  about  two 
feet  long,  three  inches  wide,  very  sharp  and  very  heavy.  At  a 
signal  the  Senegalais  go  over  the  top  stripped  to  the  waist  and 
carve  and  hack  their  way  through  the  Boche  trenches.  Behind 
them  come  French  infantry  who'<  hold  the  trenches  the  Senegalais 
capture,  as  the  Senegalais  are  no  good  when  it  comes  to  holding 
trenches.  They  never  get  accustomed  to  the  artillery  whizzing 
over  their  heads.  It  makes  them  restless  and  nervous.  They 
cannot  understand  it.  But  once  out  of  battle  they  are  the  most 
cheerful  fellows  in  the  world — we  were  hauling  these  fellows 
for  nearly  a  month,  and  we  ought  to  know. 

The  next  division  we  were  attached  to  was  a  division  of  the 
Chauseurs  Alpine — and  what  a  contrast  these  fellows  were 
to  the  black  Senegalias.  The  Chauseurs  are  called  the  Blue 
Devils  of  France.  They  are  the  men  who  held  Verdun ;  they  are 
the  men  who  started  that  war  slogan  of  the  allies,  "They  shall 
not  pass ; ' '  and  they  are  the  picked  troops  of  all  France.  Indeed, 
we  were  proud  of  the  honor  of  being  attached  to  this  service. 
It  was  pouring  rain  the  day  they  joined  us.  Singing  at  the  top 
of  their  voices  they  marched  jauntily  into  the  little  town  in 
which  we  were  stationed  along  the  Aisne  river,  broke  ranks 
and  hustled  into  the  farm  houses  that  had  been  assigned  to  them 
as  billets.  But  even  the  down-pour  that  plastered  the  blue 
tam-o-shanters  closer  to  their  heads  wasn't  enough  to  dampen 
the  cheerful  disposition  and  cheering  appearance  of  these 
troops  from  the  mountainous  districts  of  France.  As  soon  as 
they  had  broken  ranks,  we  hastened  to  make  their  acquaintance. 
Under  pretense  of  getting  in  out  of  the  rain,  we  rushed  into  one 
of  the  houses  where  a  bunch  of  them  had  congregated.  They 
were  gathered  about  a  fire  which  they  had  built  in  the  fireplace 
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and  amid  much  laughter  and  glee,  with  noisy  shouts,  were 
singing  snatches  of  the  latest  popular  French  music  hall  songs. 
As  soon  as  our  presence  was  noticed,  they  all  jumped  up,  crowd- 
ed around  us,  and  with  many  a  slap  on  the  back  and  numerous 
hand  shakes,  they  shouted:  "Americans!  Americans!  Come 
dance  for  us. ' '  "  Dance  ?"we  asked.  ' '  Yes — as  your  Indians  do. 
We  have  read  a  great  deal  about  them." 

So  we  hopped  and  jumped  about  with  wild,  weird  yells, 
as  we  imagined  the  redskins  dance — for  we  had  never  seen  them 
dance  in  our  whole  lives.  Finally,  exhausted  by  our  impromptu 
imitations  of  the  aborigines,  we  stopped,  and  lo!  every  one  of 
the  blue-clad  troop,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  officers, 
were  howling  and  bouncing  about  the  room  like  Indians. 

"Your  men  are  very  cheerful,' '  I  remarked  to  one  of  the 
officers,  as  I  puffed  and  panted,  attempting  to  get  my  wind  back. 
"Yes — we  have  heard  much  about  you  Americans  and  your 
ways.  And,"  he  added,  winking,  "my  men  seem  to  like  the  way 
you  dance.' '  And  the  men  howled  and  cheered  as  one  of  their 
comrades  executed  an  original  step.  "But  how  do  you  gen- 
erally amuse  yourselves?"  I  asked.  "Ah,  we  sing;  we  play. 
Would  you  not  like  to  hear  some  of  my  men  entertain V9  Be- 
fore waiting  for  our  answer,  which  of  course  was  going  to  be 
in  the  affirmative,  he  stopped  the  howling  and  dancing  and  called 
one  of  the  men  by  name.  '  *  Georges,  get  your  violin  and  play  for 
the  Americans." 

The  noise  quieted  down,  and  the  men  grouped  about  the 
fireplace  again,  while  Georges  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
and  played.  He  played  as  we  have  never  heard  a  violin  played 
before — played  with  the  touch  of  a  master.  How  the  strains  of 
his  instrument  and  the  magnetism  of  his  melody  gripped  us  and 
held  us  spell-bound!  The  scene  about  the  little  fireplace  was 
beautiful.  The  glow  from  the  firelogs  lit  up  the  silent,  pensive 
faces  of  the  dull  blue  uniformed  listening  audience  and  reflected 
from  the  cold  grey  walls  of  the  room,  cracked  by  the  dampness, 
neglect  and  age,  as  the  rain  whipped  against  the  broken  window 
panes  and  beat  upon  the  slate  roof.    And  the  men  sang — not  the 
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musical  selections  we  Americans  thrive  on,  but  the  ballads  and 
the  roles  of  the  grand  operas  we  have  such  little  time  for.  A 
tenor,  in  a  clear,  rich  voice,  carried  the  solo  parts  while  his 
comrades  lifted  their  voices  and  joined  with  him  at  certain 
parts  of  the  songs  in  perfect  unison  and  harmony.  Truly,  it 
was  beautiful — it  was  grand. 

I  glanced  at  my  wrist  watch;  it  was  past  time  for  the 
evening  meal.  "Chow  time,  boys,"  I  announced;  "we  had  bet- 
ter be  getting  back  to  the  cantonment  or  the  lieutenant  will  be 
having  us  up  for  desertion.' '  "You  must  go!"  the  men  asked. 
"Yes,  and  your  music — it  was  fine."  "Ah,  it  was  nothing." 
' '  It  was,  and  we  hope  to  hear  more.  We  will  see  you  again,  of 
course."  "Tomorrow — no,  tonight.  We  attack  tonight — we 
will  see  you  then.  Save  a  place  for  us  in  your  ambulance," 
they  added  with  a  laugh  as  we  left  them. 

Indeed,  we  hoped  we  wouldn't  have  to  save  a  place  for 
them  in  our  ambulances,  but  before  the  dawn  of  the  next  morn- 
ing streaked  across  the  eastern  horizon,  we  had  hauled  many  of 
them  from  the  dressing  stations  to  the  field  hospitals.  The 
roads  were  terrible  that  night.  They  were  muddy,  slippery  and 
seas  of  water  and  skidding  earth.  The  cars  slid,  skidded, 
bounced,  and  crashed  into  water-filled  holes  along  the  road. 
Though  the  night  was  black  as  tar,  without  a  light,  we  jolted 
along,  cursing  the  roads,  the  elements,  the  cars,  the  Boche,  and 
the  terrible  pains  and  ordeals  the  men  we  were  hauling  were 
forced  to  undergo  through  our  clumsy  driving.  But  never  a 
moan,  a  groan,  or  a  plea  of  doucement  came  from  the  lips  of  the 
wounded — not  even  a  whimper.  In  fact,  we  were  doing  all  the 
whimpering — but  those  roads! 

It  was  on  such  nights  as  this  that  we  would  rather  work 
than  sleep.  When  an  ambulance  driver  sleeps,  he  does  so  rolled 
up  in  two  blankets,  one  under  him,  on  a  stretcher,  no  matter 
where  he  happens  to  be,  unless  he  prefers  the  ground.  But 
on  a  rainy  night  he  doesn't  prefer  the  ground,  or  even  the 
old  ruined  houses  that  haven't  any  roofs. 
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Besides  the  sleep,  the  French  army  furnishes  the  ambulance 
driver  with  food,  drink,  smokes,  free  mail,  a  menagerie  and  pay. 
The  volunteer  driver  pays  for  his  own  uniform  and  his  passage 
to  and  from  France.  The  meals  he  gets  consist  of  black  coffee 
for  breakfast;  meat,  vegetables,  bread  and  coffee  for  lunch;  and 
meat,  vegetables,  soup,  jam,  salad,  bread  and  coffee  for  dinner. 
The  drink  is  sour,  red  wine.  The  smokes,  which  are  thrown  in 
with  the  driver's  issue  of  cigarette  papers  and  matches  are  called 
tobacco,  but  not  by  any  American.  The  menagerie  consists  of 
several  millions  of  kooties.    And  the  pay  is  a  nickel  a  day. 

Ambulance  drivers  do  not  go  out  upon  the  field  and  pick 
up  the  wounded — that  is  the  job  of  the  stretcher-bearer.  Ambu- 
lance drivers  do  not  haul  dead  men — that  is  another  fellow's 
job.  The  man  who  hauls  the  dead  drives  u'p  to  the  poste  about 
4  A.  M.  every  day,  loads  the  dead  in  a  wagon  and  takes  the 
corpses  to  a  graveyard  back  of  the  lines  and  buries  them.  The 
job  of  the  ambulance  driver  is  merely  to  haul  the  wounded  from 
the  dressing  stations  to  the  hospitals.  And  earning  this  pay 
of  a  nickel  a  day  is  what  the  ambulance  driver  likes  to  tell  about 
— but  after  all,  an  ambulance  driver  is  human  and  like  everybody 
else  likes  to  tell  how  hard  his  job  is — not  how  easy  it  is. 
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BEGINNING  MY  WORK  ON  THE 
FEDERAL  BENCH 


J.  W.  Woodrough 


am  somewhat  of  a  new  recruit  in  a  very  important  unit 
of  democracy's  far-flung  battle  line  and  therefore 
more  ready  to  talk  about  our  branch  of  the  service 
now  than  after  I  have  had  ten  years  of  it. 

The  members  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  are  far  indeed  from 
the  bloody  work  of  Europe's  battle  fields.  But  it 
would  be  a  very  superficial  study  of  our  history  that 
failed  to  discover  the  great  influence  this  branch  of  public  service 
has  exerted  in  cementing  together  the  forces  with  which  our  coun- 
try now  prepares  to  battle  for  the  safety  of  democracy  in  the 
world.  We  have  achieved  our  present  national  unity  under  consti- 
tutional government  not  alone  through  the  blood  of  martyrs  on 
fields  of  battle.  From  day  to  day  through  the  long  years,  far 
reaching  and  momentous  issues  have  been  joined  before  our 
judicial  tribunals  and  then  in  the  quiet  chambers  of  the  courts, 
interpretations  of  constitutional  provisions  have  been  formu- 
lated and  handed  down  as  binding  judgments.  The  short  and 
seemingly  simple  phrases  and  clauses  of  the  fundamental 
law  have  been  scrutinized  and  argued  from  every  angle  that 
research  and  vitally  interested  ingenuity  could  suggest.  And 
now  our  power  as  the  greatest  constitutional  government 
rests  not  precariously,  as  it  may  have  done  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago,  on  the  bare  letter  of  a  parchment.  Thanks  to  the 
great  genius  and  force  of  some  of  the  judges  and  the  patient 
conscientious  labor  of  the  judicial  body  and  its  officers  at  the 
bar,  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  constitution  have  become 
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blended  in  the  organic  national  life.  Through  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  the  nation  has  come  to  know  that  its  faith  is  justified 
and  that  the  foundation  of  the  constitutional  government  is 
firm  and  sure. 

These  things  are  very  vaguely  apprehended  by  the  busy 
masses  absorbed  in  the  struggle  to  live  and  better  themselves. 
It  takes  time  and  inclination  to  read  the  elaborate  opinions  from 
which  alone  you  can  get  an  understanding  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  service  of  the  federal  judiciary  had  been  rendered. 
Over  and  over  again  the  constitutional  grounds  of  the  court's 
jurisdiction  are  examined,  scrupulously  and  conscientiously  con- 
sided,  and  never  taken  for  granted.  No  powers  have  been 
presumed  or  arrogated.  The  limitations  under  which  these 
courts  must  proceed  are  fairly  conceded  and  reiterated.  You 
must  put  your  finger  on  the  express  provision  of  the  law  that 
grants  power  to  the  federal  court  or  there  is  no  power,  and  so 
it  is  often  necessary  to  read  long  pages  of  these  essential  pre- 
liminary considerations  before  you  come  to  the  merits  of  the 
dispute  between  the  parties.  These  courts  cannot  proceed  like 
the  state  judges,  elected  in  their  own  localities,  clothed  by  their 
(own  home  folks  with  general  jurisdiction  and  presumed  to 
have  the  power  to  find  a  remedy  for  every  wrong  until  the 
contrary  is  shown.  They  speak  for  the  nation,  many  times 
against  the  feelings  and  prejudice  of  the  particular  localities 
whose  citizens  are  in  controversy.  But  step  by  step  they  have 
found  the  way  in  which  our  nation,  through  its  chosen  repre- 
sentatives, can  govern  itself  as  firmly  and  securely  as  any 
autocracy  on  earth,  securing  to  every  citizen  liberty,  freedom  and 
due  process  of  law  and  at  the  same  time  mass  every  resource 
against  a  common  enemy. 

Neither  time  nor  study  are  required  to  sit  on  the  seats  of 
the  scoffers.  But  the  true  lawyer  finds  his  greatest  inspiration 
and  complete  justification  for  his  profession's  leadership,  and 
the  reflection  of  the  best  thought  of  his  profession  in  the  volumes 
of  the  national  reports. 

A  friend  of  mine,  long  in  the  practice  here,  used  to  say  that 
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he  read  his  Blackstone  over  once  every  year.  My  advice  to 
students  of  the  law  would  be  rather  to  absorb  the  American 
spirit  of  Marshall,  Miller,  Field,  Bradley,  Brewster,  Shiras,  and 
the  giant  minds  that  now  guide  the  course  of  national  discussion 
in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  All  of  the  men  in  the 
ranks  of  the  federal  judiciary  have  been  well  steeped  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  fundamental  institutions.  Being  human,  they  doubtless 
have  many  shortcomings,  but  none  have  failed  to  learn  the 
shibboleths  of  American  adjudication  from  these  sources. 

When  Samuel  F.  Miller  was  appointed  to  the  bench  in  1862, 
to  refresh  his  memory  and  prepare  himself  for  his  duties,  he 
read  over  all  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  before  he  took 
the  oath ;  and  one  of  my  senior  associates  on  the  bench  made  a 
careful  and  painstaking  review  of  the  federal  statutory  law 
before  entering  upon  his  duties.  Either  of  these  tasks  would 
have  been  formidable  at  the  time  I  received  my  appointment 
to  the  bench  from  President  Wilson,  about  two  years  ago.  My 
thought  was  more  particularly  directed  to  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  the  jurisdictions  in  my  home  state  of  Nebraska,  and 
I  found  what  I  had  not  well  appreciated  before,  that  in  the 
course  of  eighteen  years  of  service  by  Judge  W.  H.  Munger,  and 
twelve  years  by  Judge  T.  C.  Munger,  there  has  been  accumulated 
a  body  of  rulings  in  the  form  of  memorandum  opinions  where 
you  can  find  the  answer  to  many  perplexing  questions  of  federal 
court  work.  There  are  two  large  volumes  of  these  memorandum 
opinions,  not  printed,  but  bound  together  and  completely  in- 
dexed by  Judge  T.  C.  Munger  and  kept  available  for  examination 
in  the  court  chambers  at  Omaha  and  Lincoln.  On  questions  of 
the  practice  in  this  jurisdiction  they  are  often  conclusive.  There 
have  been  several  instances  before  me  where  careful  and  dili- 
gent counsel  have  lost  much  valuable  time  briefing  questions 
that  had  been  considered  in  these  opinions  and  so  long  adhered 
to  by  the  Nebraska  Judges  as  to  be  foreclosed  in  that  court. 

In  addition  to  the  general  and  continuing  litigation  in  our 
courts  there  have  been  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  distinct 
periods  during  which  certain  kinds  of  controversies  occupied  the 
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main  attention.  For  years  there  was  a  multiplicity, of  important 
eases  here  arising  out  of  disputes  over  the  titles  to  land  which 
had  been  but  newly  redeemed  from  the  Great  American  desert 
and  turned  into  rich  farms,  town  lots  and  industrial  sites.  In 
those  boom  days  lands  and  lots  changed  hands  like  wheat  in  the 
grain  exchange  and  our  courts  wrestled  with  titles  as  tangled  as 
Chinese  puzzles.  Then  came  an  afterclap  of  mortgage  fore- 
closures that  greatly  subdued  the  clamor  about  who  owned  the 
titles  and  utterly  overwhelmed  and  congested  the  equity  side 
of  the  courts.  Then  the  tax  buyer  had  his  long  day  in  court. 
After  that  there  was  a  great  centering  of  interest  on  suits  for 
recovery  of  damages  for  personal  injuries. 

Though  there  has  been  comparatively  little  of  intense 
specializing  at  the  Nebraska  bar,  great  skill  was  developed  in 
each  of  these  phases  of  litigation  and  the  learning  and  research 
that  was  devoted  to  them  is  well  reflected  in  this  very  important 
compilation  of  memorandum  opinions.  This  is  most  particularly 
true  of  the  important  questions  of  jurisdiction  in  removal  cases. 

The  federal  statute  provides  that  each  district  judge  shall 
reside  in  the  district  for  which  he  is  appointed  and  "for  offend- 
ing against  this  provision  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanor."  So  it  is  natural  for  the  new  appointee  to  turn 
his  thoughts  very  seriously  to  the  jurisdiction  at  home.  But  the 
eighth  circuit  is  the  most  fertile  field  of  federal  litigation  in 
the  country.  There  are,  all  told,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  judges  in  the  nine  judicial  circuits  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  court  of  appeals  and 
district  court  judges.  Though  there  are  nearly  twice  as  many 
nisi  prius  judges  here  in  the  eighth  circuit  as  there  are  in  the 
circuit  that  comprises  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Vermont,  there 
has  always  been  great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  work  of  this 
circuit.  Congress  has  imposed  the  responsibility  upon  the  senior 
circuit  judge  to  assign  any  of  the  district  judges  to  do  necessary 
work  outside  of  his  home  state  or  on  the  court  of  appeals  and 
this  authority  is  constantly  exercised  in  this  circuit. 

Judge  Walter  H.  Sanborn,  who  was  appointed  to  the  court 
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of  appeals  by  President  Harrison  in  1892  and  who  has  probably 
written  more  opinions  and  had  them  cited  and  followed  oftener 
than  any  judge  in  the  United  States,  is  the  senior  judge  in  the 
circuit.  On  direction  from  him  the  district  judges  go  to  assist 
each  other  in  the  different  states  wherever  any  particular  nisi 
prius  docket  becomes  congested  as  well  as  the  court  of  appeals 
in  Saint  Louis,  Denver  or  Saint  Paul. 

In  this  way  it  has  happened  that  during  my  short  term  of 
service  I  have  been  holding  court  not  only  at  seven  different 
places  in  Nebraska,  but  also  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
Missouri  and  Oklahoma.  One  is  gradually  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  the  federal  judges  are  in  truth  servants  of  the  na- 
tion; cogs  in  the  machinery  of  that  national  government  which 
year  by  year  becomes  more  centralized  and  coherent. 

I  had  expected  to  encounter  very  marked  differences  of 
practice  in  trials  of  cases  in  the  different  states,  but  I  have 
found  the  points  of  similarity  much  more  in  evidence  than  the 
contrasts.  After  the  trial  of  a  case  commences  and  the  problems 
of  the  controversy  present  themselves,  it  often  happens  that 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  trial  no  special  reference  what- 
ever will  be  made  to  any  local  practice  or  precedent,  but  general 
rules  of  the  common  law  govern  the  entire  controversy. 

Wherever  the  federal  court  may  be  in  session  it  is  bound  by 
the  conformity  acts  to  observe  the  laws  and  procedure  of  the 
locality.  I  have  especially  noticed  that  one  of  the  results  of 
this  conformity  requirement  is  to  put  counsel  upon  very  strict 
inquiry  into  the  exact  state  of  the  law  and  the  practice  in  their 
own  local  courts.  Very  often  the  rule  of  decision  or  practice  is 
taken  for  granted  when  you  are  trying  a  case  in  your  state  court. 
But  when  it  is  understood  that  it  is  necessary  to  explain  and 
show  such  matters  to  a  visiting  federal  judge  ab  initio  and  in 
detail,  the  review  is  frequently  very  complete  and  thorough 
before  him.  As  counsel  appearing  in  the  federal  courts  always 
prepare  to  show  affirmatively  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and 
the  local  laws  and  procedure  and  understand  the  necessity  of 
taking  nothing  for  granted,  they  simplify  the  task  of  the  judge 
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out  of  his  own  district  and  enable  him  to  avoid  any  invasion  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts. 

To  the  student  of  our  national  and  state  judicial  systems, 
co-ordinating  and  working  side  by  side,  it  is  ever  a  matter  of 
interest  how  the  independence  and  integrity  of  each  branch  has 
been  maintained  without  clash  or  conflict.  This  accomplishment 
through  such  long  periods  of  our  history  is  monumental  evidence 
of  the  good  faith  and  fundamental  integrity  of  each  of  the  judi- 
cial branches  and  a  positive  guarantee  for  their  future  develop- 
ment. 

No  one  doubts  that  our  nation,  in  common  with  the  civilized 
world,  is  completely  involved  in  the  great  upheaval  of  world  war 
and  that  the  coming  years  will  subject  each  and  all  of  our  basic 
institutions  to  tests  as  severe  as  they  have  ever  encountered 
in  the  past.  The  maelstrom  of  war  will  surge  about  the  founda- 
tions of  them  all.  A  very  wise  old  financier  observed  that  one 
might  come  by  a  great  fortune  in  a  great  many  ways,  but  eternal 
vigilance  is  required  to  maintain  it.  Apply  this  with  greater 
force  to  the  most  fundamental  of  a  democratic  nation's  insti- 
tutions— its  judicial  power.  Sound  and  broad  learning  must 
enlighten  the  interpretation  and  application  of  its  laws  and 
they  must  be  construed  with  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people  who  enact  and  adopt  them. 

But  the  one  thing  that  has  most  clearly  impressed  itself 
upon  me  during  these  years  of  beginning  judicial  work  is  the 
necessary  dependency  of  the  courts  upon  the  lawyers.  The  basic 
idea  of  our  common  law  system  is  that  in  every  trial  there  shall 
be  live  and  positive  interests  opposed  to  each  other.  Our  system 
relies  for  its  effectiveness  largely  upon  the  force  of  self  interest 
to  develop  all  there  may  be  in  each  side  of  the  controversy.  A 
lawyer's  absolute  duty  is  to  present  whatever  of  truth  and  law 
there  is  on  his  client's  side.  It  is  to  this  clash  and  friction 
of  opposition  that  the  court  must  look  for  the  rays  of  light  to 
illumine  real  truth  and  justice  in  such  matters  of  dispute. 

A  fter  all,  judicial  opinions,  the  best  and  wisest  of  them,  the 
most  far  reaching  and  enduring  are  but  restatements  and  reviews 
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that  do  but  coldly  furnish  forth  again  thoughts  and  ideas  that 
first  came  hot  as  lava  from  the  lips  of  an  advocate  with  heart 
fired  by  his  client's  wrongs.  The  judges  cannot  themselves  engage 
in  the  struggle  and  strife  of  the  marts  of  trade ;  in  the  maelstrom 
of  politics ;  in  the  fierce  relentless  travail  out  of  which  the  pro- 
ductivity of  a  nation  tends  to  its  goal. 

Men  who  study  the  law  and  at  first  hand  inquire  into  and 
learn  the  true  conditions  out  of  which  their  clients'  particular 
controversies  arise  must  see  to  it  that  the  conditions  are  fully 
and  fairly  reflected  before  the  courts. 

The  power  of  the  courts  to  serve  the  people  of  the  nation 
and  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom,  liberty  and  democracy 
must  ever  depend  upon  the  integrity,  intelligence  and  devotion 
of  their  important  officers — the  attorneys  and  conselors.  Their 
eyes  must  see  first,  their  hearts  must  feel,  their  intelligence 
comprehend  and  their  eloquent  lips  must  tell — the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  So  they  will  enable  the  courts  to  pro- 
gress in  the  coming  years  of  crisis  and  hold  secure  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  the  people  whether  we  have  more  of  war  or 
lasting  democratic  peace. 


The  Chronicle  gladly  gives  space  to  the  following  items  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  Bureau  of  Pub- 
licity on  behalf  of  the  Liberty  Loan: 

$18,000  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds  will  equip  an  infantry 
battalion  with  rifles. 

$50,000  will  construct  a  base  hospital  with  500  beds,  or 
equip  an  infantry  brigade  with  pistols. 

$100,000  will  buy  five  combat  air  planes,  or  pistols,  rifles,  and 
half  a  million  rounds  of  ammunition  for  an  infantry  regiment. 


There  can  be  no.  peace  with  honor  or  safety  to  ourselves 
or  to  posterity,  except  a  just  peace,  and  there  can  and  will  be 
no  other  peace.  Work  for  peace  accomplishes  nothing  but  the 
hampering  of  our  effort,  the  delay  of  the  real  peace,  and  a  greater 
toll  of  death  of  America's  fighting  men.  Our  duty  is  to  war  for 
a  just  and  righteous  peace ;  to  work  or  speak  for  any  other  peace 
is  aid  and  comfort  to  Germany — injury  and  disloyalty  to  our 
boys  in  France. 


The  button  which  will  be  given  to  every  subscriber  to  a 
Liberty  Loan  Bond  of  the  third  issue,  whether  of  a  $50  bond 
or  a  $10,000  one,  will  have  a  border  of  brilliant  red,  and  a  blue 
field  with  a  liberty  bell,  and  the  words  " Third  Liberty  Loan" 
in  white. 

Sixteen  million  of  these  buttons  are  now  ready  for  delivery 
and  will  be  given  out  when  the  subscriptions  are  made. 


Every  development  since  our  entry  into  the  war  has  justified 
and  proved  the  wisdom,  the  imperative  necessity  of  America's 
participation.    Every  German  success  and  every  German  failure 
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have  shown  how  necessary  to  our  own  welfare  and  peace,  how 
necessary  to  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  world  the  defeat  of 
Germany  is.  Every  foot  of  ground  Germany  has  been  forced  to 
give  up,  every  foot  of  land  she  has  seized,  have  demonstrated 
the  absolute  necessity  of  defeating  that  sinister,  intolerable  thing 
called  Germanism. 


Your  fifty  dollar  Liberty  Loan  Bond  will  protect  1,000 
soldiers  from  smallpox  and  666  from  typhoid.  It  will  assure 
the  safety  of  139  wounded  soldiers  from  lockjaw,  the  germs  of 
which  swarm  in  Belgian  soil. 

It  will  render  painless  400  operations,  supply  2  miles  of 
bandages — enough  to  bandage  555  wounds. 

It  will  care  for  160  injuries  in  the  way  of  "first-aid  packets. " 

It  will  furnish  adhesive  plaster  and  surgical  gauze  enough 
to  benefit  thousands  of  wounded  soldiers. 

Every  purchaser  of  a  Liberty  Loan  Bond  performs  a  distinct 
individual  service  to  his  country  and  to  our  boys  fighting  in 
France. 


To  work,  economize,  and  lend  money  to  the  Government  is 
the  duty  of  every  American. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  men  have  been  called  to  arms 
and  taken  away  from  the  productive  forces  of  the  country. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  have  been  diverted  from 
producing  things  used  in  peace  to  producing  things  used  in  war. 

In  the  fact  of  this  lessened  productive  force  and  production 
a  great  and  unusual  drain  upon  our  resources  is  made  by  our 
Army  and  Navy  and  our  allies. 

Work  and  speed  up  production  to  make  up  for  the  lessened 
production;  economize  in  consumption  to  lessen  as  much  as 
possible  the  drain  upon  our  resources ;  lend  your  money  to  your 
Government  to  prosecute  this  war  successfully  and  make  our 
soldiers  powerful,  effective,  and  victorious. 

Every  American  can  do  an  individual  service  to  his  country 
by  working,  saving,  and  buying  Liberty  Bonds. 
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If  you  lend  your  money  to  the  Government,  you  may  be 
quite  sure  that  it  is  going  to  be  used  for  some  national  purpose 
— to  prosecute  the  war  successfully,  to  care  for,  equip,  arm,  and 
supply  our  soldiers  in  France,  to  be  used  by  our  Navy  in  ridding 
the  seas  of  the  murderous  U  boats. 

But  if  you  spend  your  money  even  with  the  belief  that  by 
putting  it  into  the  channels  of  trade  others  into  whose  hands  it 
comes  will  lend  it  to  the  Government,  you  will  have  done  some- 
thing the  patriotism  of  which  may  be  very  questionable. 

First,  you  have  withdrawn  from  the  supply  of  material  of 
the  Nation  something  to  replace  which  in  the  market  will  require 
labor  and  material  which  should  be  devoted  to  war  purposes. 

Second,  the  person  to  whom  you  pay  your  money  may  also 
use  it  to  purchase  things  requiring  material  and  labor  which 
should  be  devoted  to  war  purposes.  And  the  person  to  whom  he 
pays  it  may  repeat  the  operation. 

But  when  you  lend  your  money  to  the  Government  instead 
of  spending  it,  you  will  at  once  lessen  the  drain  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent on  our  country 's  resources,  its  material,  its  labor,  and  its 
transportation  facilities,  and  in  addition  you  supply  your  Gov- 
ernment with  money  to  be  used  in  winning  the  war. 

Every  purchase  of  a  Liberty  Loan  Bond  is  an  individual  act 
toward  bringing  victory  to  America  and  her  allies. 


The  descendants  of  the  compatriots  of  Washington  and 
Paul  Jones  are  fighting  once  again  side  by  side  with  the  descend- 
ants of  the  compatriots  of  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau.  The  time 
and  opportunity  have  come  for  a  nation  to  pay  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  for  service  rendered  in  great  national  need  and  Amer- 
ica is  paying  France  the  debt  she  long  has  owed. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  for  the  freedom  of  America  the 
French  fought  on  American  soil  under  the  command  of  an  Amer- 
ican. Today  in  the  war  for  the  freedom  of  France  and  for  the 
preservation  of  liberty  to  America,  and  indeed  to  all  the  world, 
Americans  fight  on  French  soil  under  the  supreme  command  of 
a  Frenchman.    The  honors  are  even  and  the  honors  are  great. 
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No  true  American  who  knows  the  history  of  his  country 
and  loves  the  honor  of  his  country  but  thrills  at  the  thought  of 
the  American  Army  in  France.  The  invincible  Americans  will 
turn  the  tide  of  war ;  they  will  bring  to  France  and  her  allies  a 
victory  for  liberty  such  as  France  assisted  us  to  win,  and  repay 
with  interest  a  debt  to  liberty  and  to  France  long  owing  and 
honorably  acknowledged. 


When  an  American  citizen,  instead  of  spending  $100  for 
something  he  wants,  denies  himself  and  lends  the  money  to  the 
Government  he  performs  a  double  service. 

First,  he  furnishes  the  Government  with  $100  to  use  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

Second,  he  has  relieved  to  the  extent  of  $100  the  drain  on 
our  " goods  and  services;"  that  is,  materials  and  labor.  To 
make  the  article  or  articles  he  would  have  bought,  or  to  manu- 
facture others  to  take  their  place  in  the  market,  would  require 
materials  and  labor.  In  addition,  to  get  the  article  to  him  labor 
and  freight  space  would  be  required.  By  doing  without  the 
article,  he  has  left  free  a  certain  amount  of  material  to  be  used 
for  war  purposes,  a  certain  amount  of  labor  to  be  used  in  the 
same  way,  and  he  has  also  relieved  to  a  certain  extent  the  trans- 
portation facilities  of  the  country. 

This  may  not  be  much  in  the  individual  case,  but  when  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  millions  of  Americans  pursue  this  course 
it  means  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  loaned  the  Government, 
tremendous  quantities  of  materials  left  for  uses  of  the  Nation  in 
this  war,  millions  of  hours  of  labor  free  to  do  war  work,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  freight  space  free  for  national  uses. 

These  scrifices  are  easy  to  make ;  are  small  and  trivial  com- 
pared to  the  sacrifices  that  our  soldiers  and  sailors  make  daily 
while  they  offer  constantly  their  lives  for  their  country,  the 
greatest  sacrifice  of  all. 


The  proceeds  of  the  Liberty  Loan,  including  the  greater  part 
of  that  loaned  to  our  Allies,  are  being  spent  for  American  pro- 
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ducts — the  products  of  our  factories,  our  farms,  our  mines,  and 
other  industries.    In  lending  to  the  United  States  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  lending  to  their  best  and  largest  customer 
and  obtaining  the  safest  investment  in  the  world. 
Buy  Liberty  Bonds. 


The  cycle  of  money  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds  is  short  and 
complete.  The  people  lend  the  money  to  the  Government,  the 
Government  lends  some  to  our  Allies,  and  our  Government  and 
our  Allies  straightway  spend  the  money,  or  the  greater  portion 
of  it,  among  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  some  instances 
the  money  paid  in  by  wage  earners  on  one  installment  of  Liberty 
Bonds  is  paid  by  the  Government  to  their  employers,  and  by  their 
employers  paid  back  to  them  in  the  way  of  wages  before  the 
next  Bond  installment  is  due. 

Buy  Liberty  Bonds. 


The  sooner  the  irresistible  might  of  this  great  Republic  is 
organized  and  put  into  full  action  the  sooner  the  war  will  end. 
Every  dollar  invested  in  Government  securities  works  to  shorten 
the  war,  to  save  the  lives  of  American  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Buy  Liberty  Bonds. 


The  hope  of  labor  lies  in  the  opportunities  for  freedom; 
military  domination,  supervision,  checks,  bondage,  lie  in  Prus- 
sian rule. 

It  is  not  through  a  German  regime  but  through  democracy 
that  labor  is  to  receive  adequate  recognition  and  its  realization 
of  its  rightful  place  in  the  world. 


More  than  a  billion  dollars  of  American  agricultural  exports 
were  sold  to  the  European  nations  at  war  with  Germany  during 
1917.  Had  this  Nation  maintained  peace  at  the  price  of  obe- 
dience to  the  German  war  zone  decree,  this  European  market 
would  have  been  closed  and  this  billion  dollars  worth  of  agricult- 
ural products  would,  most  of  them,  have  rotted  on  farms  and  in 
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warehouses,  or  been  used  in  unprofitable  ways,  with  consequent 
stagnation  and  ruin  to  the  American  farmers. 

Interest  as  well  as  duty  urges  the  American  farmer  to  give 
financial  support  to  his  Government  in  this  war. 

Buy  Liberty  Bonds. 


From  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  farms,  in  answer 
to  the  call  of  their  country  and  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  their 
country,  American  boys  have  gone  and  today  are  fighting  side 
by  side  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  boys  from 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  country,  confronting  danger  and 
death. 

The  duty  of  us  who  remain  at  home  in  safety  to  afford  the 
means  to  make  these  boys  powerful  and  victorious  is  a  most  im- 
perative one. 

Buy  Liberty  Bonds. 


A. $1,000  bond  will  buy  six  cases  of  operating  instruments  for 
a  base  hospital,  or  furnish  pistols  for  a  rifle  company,  or  one 
motor  kitchen. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  of  Liberty  Bonds  will 
buy  a  motor  ambulance,  or  a  motor  car  for  a  machine-gun  bat- 
talion. 

Two  $1,000  bonds  will  buy  a  motor  truck;  three  $1,000  bonds 
will  buy  rifles  for  a  Field  Artillery  Battery,  or  supply  horses  for 
a  Field  Signal  battalion. 

Four  $1,000  bonds  will  buy  a  tractor;  five  $1,000  bonds 
will  buy  one  Liberty  truck,  or  seven  Lewis  machine  guns,  or 
equip  a  rifle  company  with  rifles. 

Six  $1,000  bonds  will  buy  a  Liberty  motor;  seven  $1,000 
bonds  one  training  plane;  nine  $1,000  bonds  one  observation 
balloon. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  of  bonds  will  fully  equip  three  hos- 
pital wards  of  50  beds  each,  with  all  linen,  clothing,  and  other 
necessaries,  or  buy  six  large  wholesale  sterilizing  outfits,  or  six 
motor  ambulances. 
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' '  What  has  the  Liberty  Loan  to  do  with  the  refrigeration 
business ?"  was  asked  by  a  subscriber  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  of  the  editor  of  the  Refrigeration  World.  The 
answer  was  sound  and  patriotic : 

"  At  this  critical  time  the  success  or  failure  of  the  impending 
loan  have  more  to  do  with  refrigeration  than  even  the  machinery 
and  chemicals  used  in  producing  refrigeration.  If  the  loan  fails, 
everything  else  will  fail  with  it.  All  business  will  eventually 
be  prostrated;  nothing  could  thrive." 

It  is  the  business  of  every  business  and  business  man  in  the 
United  States  to  see  that  the  Liberty  Loan  does  not  fail.  They 
should  buy  Liberty  Bonds;  they  should  encourage  and  assist 
others  to  buy  them.  No  business  in  the  United  States  is  going 
to  succeed  if  the  Liberty  Loan  fails — if  the  Nation  fails. 

It  is  better  business  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds  than  to  pay  in- 
demnities to  a  victorious  Germany ;  it  is  better  business  to  win 
this  war  than  to  have  our  foreign  commerce  subject  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  Potsdam  Government. 

The  welfare,  the  success,  the  prosperity,  the  liberty,  and  the 
happiness  of  every  true  American  is  bound  up  in  the  Nation's 
success.  We  are  not  fighting  alone  for  material  interest,  for  an- 
nexations or  indemnities.  We  are  fighting  for  freedom  and 
justice  and  humanity  and  civilization.  But  we  are  also  fighting 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  commercial  rights,  for  the  rights  of 
our  citizens  to  pursue  their  lawful  journeys  on  the  seas  and 
transport  their  commerce  to  foreign  markets. 

It  is  patriotic,  and  a  d\ityf  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds.  It  is  also 
good  business  to  do  it. 


The  ordinary  actual  disbursements  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  which  include  all  war  expenses,  from  the  1st  of  July, 
1917,  to  March  1G,  1918,  when  the  Treasury  statement  was  issued, 
amount  to  $4,233,261,000. 

The  ordinary  actual  disbursements  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1917  were  $683,969,  000. 

These  figures  show  that  the  war  has  added  practically  three 
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and  a  half  billion  to  the  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  time 
between  the  two  dates  named,  eight  and  a  half  months.  This 
means  an  expenditure  for  war  purposes,  for  America's  part  in 
the  war,  of  about  $400,000,000  a  month  or  over  $13,000,000  a  day. 

The  above  figures,  however,  do  not  include  the  $3,621,830,000 
loaned  to  our  Allies  in  the  period  dealt  with.  These  are  good  and 
secure  investments  which  will  ultimately  be  repaid  the  United 
States.  The  total  loans  to  our  Allies  to  date  aggregate  practi- 
cally $5,000,000,000.  Nor  is  the  $22,000,000  used  to  purchase 
Farm  Loan  Bonds  included,  another  investment  rather  than 
an  expense. 

The  total  disbursements  of  the  Treasury  from  July  1  last 
to  March  16  were  $11,274,575,000.  This  sum  includes  the  ordin- 
ary actual  disbursements  which  comprise  the  usual  civil  expenses 
of  the  Government  and  the  cost  of  the  war  as  above  set  out,  the 
amount  loaned  our  Allies,  and  bonds,  notes,  and  certificates  of 
indebtedness  retired.  Most  of  this  last  item  is  made  up  of 
payments  of  the  short-term  interim  certificates  issued  last  fall. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Government  in  the  period  named 
were  $11,017,257,000,  against  total  receipts  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1917  of  $540,217,000. 


The  United  States  did  not  enter  into  this  war  unadvisedly, 
hastily,  under  stress  of  heat  or  passion.  We  took  the  step  calmly, 
soberly,  reluctantly,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  awful  responsi- 
bilities involved,  the  sacrifices  demanded,  the  magnitude  of  the 
task. 

President  Wilson  did  not  advise  in  his  war  message,  nor  did 
Congress  act  in  declaring  a  state  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  without  giving  the  most  solemn  considera- 
tion to  what  the  action  meant.  They  knew  it  meant  the  death  of 
thousands  of  brave  Americans;  they  knew  it  meant  suffering 
and  wounds  and  the  disabling  for  life  of  thousands  of  our  young 
men.  They  counted  to  the  full  the  human  cost  and  the  material 
-cost. 

Every  development  since  has  justified  and  proved  the  wis- 
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dom  and  the  imperative  necessity  of  America's  participation. 
Every  German  success  and  every  German  failure  have  shown 
how  necessary  to  our  own  welfare  and  peace,  how  necessary  to 
the  safety  and  peace  of  the  world  the  defeat  of  Germany  is. 
Every  foot  of  ground  Germany  has  been  forced  to  give  up,  every 
foot  of  land  she  has  seized,  have  demonstrated  the  imperative 
necessity  of  defeating  that  sinister,  intolerable  thing  called 
Germanism. 

Germanism  is  3,000  miles  away.  It  must  never  come  any 
nearer.  Let  this  war  result  in  anything  but  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many, let  her  emerge  with  her  power  unbroken  and  her  kultur 
still  dominant,  and  its  is  but  a  question  of  time  until  we  alone  will 
be  fighting  Germany  instead  of  warring  against  her  with  our 
Allies  on  our  side. 

Lincoln  said  that  this  country  could  not  exist  half  slave  and 
half  free.  All  Americans  now  recognize  that  truth.  The  events 
of  the  last  few  years  have  shown  equally  clearly  that  this  world 
can  not  exist  half  free  and  half  autocratic — half  free  people 
loving  liberty  and  justice  and  peace  and  half  an  autocracy  seek- 
ting  to  dominate  the  world,  caring  nothing  for  liberty  or  justice 
and  nothing  for  humanity  and  civilization  where  they  interfere 
with  its  ambition. 

There  is  no  peace  for  America  except  a  just  peace,  a  peace 
that  means  a  world  fit  for  free  people  to  live  in.  German  ideals, 
German  purposes,  and  German  practices  are  the  antitheses 
of  American.  The  beliefs  we  love  and  honor  and  uphold  are  con- 
temptible to  them;  the  objects  for  which  they  will  to  death  mil- 
lions of  their  own  men  and  millions  of  their  enemy  are  abhorrent 
to  our  ideals  of  right  and  justice;  their  methods  and  practices 
in  warfare  an  abomination  and  horror  to  us. 

The  American  who  now  advocates  or  wishes  for  peace,  ex- 
cept a  just  peace,  is  either  woefully  misguided  or  a  traitor  to 
America's  future  and  America's  past,  to  all  things  American — 
the  things  which  have  made  our  country  great  and  free,  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  have  died  to  maintain,  and 
for  which  Americans  now  are  dying  in  France. 
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There  can  be  no  peace  with  honor  or  safety  to  ourselves 
or  to  posterity,  except  a  just  peace,  and  there  can  and  will  be 
no  other  peace.  Work  for  peace  accomplishes  nothing  but  the 
hampering  of  effort,  the  delay  of  the  real  peace,  and  a  greater 
toll  of  death  of  America's  fighting  men.  Our  duty  is  to  war 
for  a  just  and  righteous  peace ;  to  work  or  speak  for  any  other 
peace  is  treason. 


At  the  request  of  the  Patriotic  News  Service,  National 
Committee  of  Patriotic  Societies,  the  Chronicle  gladly  gives 
space  to  the  following  releases: 

Charles  Bennett  Foster 

Washington  today  is  the  center  of  all  our  war  work.  It 
is  here  that  all  the  plans  are  made.  It  is  here  that  all  the  orders 
are  issued  and  all  reports  are  sent.  In  all  the  work  made  neces- 
sary by  this  greatest  task  our  country  has  ever  undertaken,  there 
is  much  confusion  and  inefficiency  caused  by  so  many  people 
trying  to  fill  positions  for  which  they  have  had  no  training. 
Here  we  find  men  who  have  given  up  positions  paying  salaries 
all  the  way  up  to  $50,000.00  a  year  and  accepting  positions  to 
work  for  the  Government  in  this  war  for  anywhere  from  $1.00 
a  year  to  $200.00  or  $300.00  a  month.  These  men  are  working 
from  twelve  to  twenty  hours  a  day — living  on  such  food  as  they 
can  get — which  is  sometimes  poor — sleeping  in  crowded  quar- 
ters, sacrificing  all  home  ties  and  family  life,  to  help  win  the 
war. 

We  find  girls  working  diligently  at  all  kinds  of  office  work — 
eating  in  restaurants — sleeping  eight  and  ten  in  a  room — sac- 
rificing social  life,  deprived  of  home  comforts — all  doing  their 
best  to  win  the  war. 

Every  office  building  is  over-crowded,  the  Government  hav- 
ing taken  most  of  the  desirable  buildings  for  its  own  use.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  secure  a  room  in  a  hotel.  Boarding  houses 
are  crowded  and  nowhere1  except  in  the  very  high  priced  places 
is  a  room  rented  to  less  than  two  people.  Traffic  conditions  are 
seriously  overtaxed.    It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  gentleman  seated 
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in  a  trolley  car.  To  leave  the  city  by  train,  in  either  sleeper  or 
chair  car,  reservation  must  be  secured  long  in  advance. 

One  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  seriousness  expressed 
in  the  faces  on  the  street.  The  determination,  the  earnestness, 
the  enthusiasm  is  infectious;  everyone  catches  the  spirit  that 
dominates  the  thought  of  every  mind  to  win  the  war.  It  is  not 
possible  to  be  in  the  midst  of  all  this  rush  and  hustle  without 
the  wish  to  be  part  of  it.  It  forces  itself  into  the  mind  and 
into  the  heart  of  every  man. 

This  is  the  spirit  that  has  come  to  those  who  have  learned  the 
secret,  those  who  are  willing  to  do  of  their  own  free  will  the 
thing  that  Germany  has  been  compelled  and  forced  to  do  by 
an  Autocratic  Government.  They  have  learned  that  the  success 
of  this  war  depends  upon  the  elimination  of  personal  ambition, 
the  sacrificing  of  selfish  interests,  the  obliteration  of  party- 
lines  in  politics.  The  public  notices  to  the  effect  that  "Food 
will  win  the  war — do  not  waste  it,"  begins  to  have  a  new  mean- 
ing. We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  we  must  really  save  food. 
We  must  be  willing  to  work  for  just  wages  to  live  on;  to  have 
clothes  only  to  cover  our  nakedness,  to  forego  excess  profit  on 
not  only  war  supplies,  but  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  We  must 
be  willing  and  ready,  not  only  to  send  our  boys,  give  our  money, 
but  if  necessary,  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  life  itself, 
if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  winning  this  struggle  "To  the  end 
that  the  whole  world  may  be  free. ' ' 

There  is  no  other  way.  We  cannot  furnish  the  food,  the 
clothing,  the  munitions,  the  ships  and  all  the  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  all  sorts  of  supplies  needed,  until  every  man,  woman  and 
child  gets  down  to  hard  pan  and  makes  a  personal  sacrifice.  This 
thought  is  growing  every  day  in  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  men 
in  Washington,  and  must  spread  out  all  over  our  land  and  be- 
come part  of  the  life  of  every  individual. 

College  students  should  realize,  more  than  others,  that  our 
country  has  done  much  for  us  in  the  past.  We  have  learned  to 
lean  on  our  Government.  Now  our  country  is  calling  for  help 
and  if  our  republican  form  of  free  government  "for  and  by  the 
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people"  is  to  endure,  we  must  give  all,  if  need  be,  to  save  our  flag 
from  dishonor.  We  who  stay  at  home  must  back  the  boys  going 
to  the  front  with  all  we  have  and  all  we  are,  waiting  for  our  re- 
ward until  the  time  comes  when  we  shall  have  a  right  to  enjoy 
a  lasting  peace  and  plenty,  because  we  have  earned  it  by  our 
sacrifice. 

This  idea  of  self-sacrifice,  elimination  of  selfish  ambition 
and  the  sinking  of  self-interest,  is  no  new  principle,  no  untried 
thing  but  a  truism.  It  was  used  as  the  subject  of  the  greatest 
sermon  ever  preached — advocated  by  the  Greatest  Teacher  the 
world  has  ever  known — has  been  read  more  and  practised  less 
than  anything  ever  written. 

This  principle  is  not  applicable  to  the  winning  of  this  war 
alone  but  to  the  success  of  any  venture,  any  occupation  or  any 
business. 

The  question  on  every  tongue  is :  When  will  this  war  end? 
The  answer  is:  When  our  own  people,  in  sufficient  numbers, 
submerge  their  own  personal  ends  in  the  broader  vision  of 
national  service. 


Meredith  Nicholson 

The  men  who  cross  the  sea  to  fight  under  the  American  ban- 
ner in  this  great  war  for  world-freedom  have  a  right  to  expect 
those  of  us  who  remain  behind  to  support  them  valiantly.  We 
are  reminded  daily  of  the  nation's  needs,  and  a  whole  hearted 
response  to  every  demand  is  essential  to  a  successful  termination 
of  the  war.  These  appeals  are  not  impersonal;  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  you  and  me.  Not  a  man,  woman  or  child  in  America 
but  is  vitally  concerned  in  the  issue,  and  we  are  all,  in  a  very  true 
sense,  factors  in  the  mighty  struggle. 

When  the  boys  come  sailing  home  we  want  to  be  able  to  meet 
them  with  a  consciousness  that  we  have  failed  at  no  point  to 
strengthen  and  sustain  them.  We  shall  be  grateful  to  them  when 
it  is  all  over;  it  is  our  business  now  to  establish  a  firm  basis  for  a 
reciprocal  gratitude  on  their  part. 

The  soldier  and  sailor  fights  only  half  the  battle;  we  on  this 
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side  of  the  wide  water  cannot  shirk  our  obligation  to  supply 
our  half  of  the  fighting  power.  Every  household,  every  field  in 
America  must  play  its  part  in  this  struggle. 

There  must  be  no  heartache  in  the  day  of  peace,  no  regrets 
that  we  might  have  hastened  the  end  by  a  keener  realization  of 
our  responsibilities.  The  thousands  over  there  must  never 
question  the  loyal  co-operation  of  the  thousands  over  here. 


Hamlin  Garland 

To  me  the  most  amazing  social  change  which  the  war  has 
brought  about  is  the  transformation  of  our  army  from  a  small 
command  of  miscellaneous  volunteers  into  a  gigantic  union  of  the 
fighting  citizens  of  the  Nation.  More  than  a  million  men,  selected 
for  their  youth,  their  courage,  and  their  virility  are  to  present 
America  to  Europe  in  the  guise  of  warriors,  and  in  all  the 
pictures  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  see  of  them  they  are 
so  unmistakably  of  the  New  World  that  only  a  glance  is  needed 
to  distinguish  them  from  a  group  of  French  or  British  soldiers, 
fine,  upstanding  though  they  may  be. 

Our  army  is  a  citizen  army.  It  is  composed  of  our  brothers, 
our  cousins  and  our  sons.  Nothing  like  it  has  been  seen  in  Amer- 
ica even  in  the  days  of  Sixty-one,  for  at  that  time  the  volunteer 
system  alone  determined  the  service.  The  American  Army  in 
France  is  ourselves  in  khaki.  All  classes  are  represented.  It 
is  entirely  democratic  in  its  personnel  and  in  its  spirit.  It  is  an 
army  to  be  proud  of  and  to  be  cared  for.  It  is  far  from  home  and 
it  will  not  be  strange  if  many  of  the  boys  becomes  homesick — 
especially  if  the  winter  campaign  settles  down  to  a  dreary  siege 
in  the  trenches. 

To  lighten  this  gloomy  routine,  to  maintain  a  closer  and 
hearty  interest  in  this  body  of  American  citizens  detailed  for  spe- 
cial duty,  to  support  them  not  merely  with  munitions  of  war  but 
with  those  supplies  in  which  we  can  put  pure  admiration,  our 
gratitude  and  our  love,  is  our  duty — a  duty  which  we  should 
grasp  as  a  privilege.  Our  men  will  be  none  the  less  warriors 
because  we  remembered  them  with  letters  and  gifts.    They  are 
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carrying  our  burdens,  upholding  our  honor — and  I  for  one 
desire  to  express  as  best  I  can  the  deep  personal  obligation  I  owe 
the  youth  who  has  taken  my  place  in  the  ranks.  I  want  him  to 
know  my  feeling.  I  want  him  to  know  that  so  far  as  my  means 
and  strength  will  allow  I  intend  to  back  him  up  in  his  cheerful 
and  splendid  service. 

To  help  him  in  his  hours  of  recreation  is  almost  as  essential 
as  to  see  that  he  is  properly  cared  for  in  the  field.  We  have  the 
right  to  make  his  burden  as  light  as  we  can  and  he  has  the  right 
to  receive  whatsoever  we  can  do  in  this  spirit.  Our  men  cannot 
all  come  back  to  us  but  my  wish  is  that  those  who  do  may  be 
greatly  enobled  by  their  battles  as  we  should  greatly  gain  by 
the  sacrifices  which  we  are  willing  to  make  for  them. 


James  H.   Collins 

Food  Administration  is  not  one  thing,  but  three — Conser- 
vation, Control,  and  Production.  From  month  to  month,  ac- 
cording to  the  fortunes  of  war,  and  the  needs  of  our  Allies, 
our  soldiers  and  ourselves,  we  save  food  at  our  tables  or  handle 
it  at  reasonable  profits  as  business  men,  or  plant  it  as  farmers 
and  gardeners. 

Now  is  the  time  to  be  busy  with  your  second  year  war  garden. 
Last  year's  war  gardens  were  a  magnificient  success — more 
than  8,000,000  acres  of  back-yard  and  suburb  lots  were  planted, 
yielding  $350,000,000  worth  of  fresh  products,  and  a  billion 
quarts  of  home-canned  and  home-dried  stuff. 

This  year's  war  gardens  must  be  bigger  (and  better,  in 
acreage  and  organization.  Order  your  seeds  now,  and  help  the 
seed  men  with  the  coming  spring  rush.  Order  your  fertilizer 
now  and  your  lime,  and  help  the  railroads.  Buy  your  garden 
tools  immediately,  and  help  the  hardware  man.  Arrange  for 
spring  plowing,  not  only  for  yourself,  but  in  co-operation  with 
your  neighbors.  Plan  your  garden  so  that  everything  will  be 
planted  in  rows,  easily  cultivated  with  a  wheel-hoe.  Also  plan 
for  double  cropping  wherever  possible — follow  your  peas  and 
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beans  with  turnips  and  cabbage.    Plant  a  good  variety  and  can 
or  dry  the  surplus. 

War  gardens  in  Germany  have  been  better  every  year — 
that  shows  what  experience  and  organization  will  do.  We  must 
not  let  the  Germans  beat  us  here,  any  more  than  on  the  Western 
Front.  War  Gardens  should  continue  long  after  peace  returns, 
because  they  represent  economic  betterment  of  the  Nation. 
Plant  this  year's  garden  as  though  for  a  ten  year  war,  thus 
benefitting  by  the  personal  efficiency  that  war  brings. 


Senator  Robert  L.  Owen 

The  great  war  is  a  war  of  machinery,  of  engineering,  of 
mechanical  skill,  of  commerce,  of  industry,  of  transportation, 
of  organized  military  and  naval  strategy. 

But  it  involves  also  pyschological  forces  of  enormous  im- 
port, the  will  to  victory,  the  will  to  righteousness,  to  liberty,  to 
humanity  and  justice. 

It  is  a  war  between  good  and  evil.  It  is  a  war  led  by  those, 
on  the  one  side,  who  glorify  war,  who  teach  that  might  makes 
right ;  that  there  is  no  national  morality ;  that  God  is  the  patron 
saint  of  robbery,  of  lust  and  triumphant  vice,  and  against  those 
who  believe  the  contrary  of  all  these  things;  against  those 
who  believe  that  God  is  a  spirit  and  they  who  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  against  those  who  believe  in 
righteousness  and  justice,  humanity  and  mercy  in  the  relations 
between  nations. 

The  United  States  is  waging  war  from  a  material  stand- 
point, with  every  energy  possible  to  a  highly  intelligent,  patri- 
otic and  industrial  people  led  by  experts  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  should  wage  war  also  from  the  spiritual  side.  They  should 
make  known  their  purposes  to  all  the  world,  the  high  and  hon- 
orable intent  with  which  America  enters  this  war,  that  America 
enters  the  war  as  the  champion  of  Liberty,  of  international  mor- 
ality, of  international  humanity,  justice  and  mercy.  That  the 
United  States  desires  that  every  nation  should  have  its  ter- 
ritorial integrity,  its   right    of    internal    development    guar- 
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anteed,  that  every  nation  should  have  access  to  the  sea  and  its 
undisputed  rights  on  the  sea.  That  America  desires  each  of  the 
various  peoples  having  a  common  language,  blood  and  tradition, 
to  have  the  right,  unafraid,  of  governing  themselves  and  in 
developing  their  own  character  and  genius.  That  we  should  have, 
therefore,  a  great  concert  of  nations  assuring  these  rights  by 
world  federation. 

When  these  ideas  are  given  sufficient  publicity  through 
Russia  it  will  give  new  courage  to  the  Russian  people,  and  they 
will  no  longer  believe  the  German  propaganda,  that  the  Allies 
have  entered  the  war  against  Germany  for  selfish  purposes. 

Disorganized  opinion  in  Italy  would  be  brought  up  to  a 
high  standard  of  patriotic  fervor. 

The  opinion  in  Austria  and  Germany  will  no  longer  in  the 
same  degree  follow  the  leadership  of  autocracy  or  a  leadership 
which  has  continually  misled  the  people  by  false  charges  against 
the  United  States,  France  and  Great  Britian. 


Joe  T.  Robinson 

The  first  necessary  step  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the 
war  is  to  stamp  out  disloyalty.  The  Government  should  ascer- 
tain who  are  hindering  and  embarrassing  its  efforts  and  prompt- 
ly use  every  power  it  has  to  bring  this  to  an  end. 

With  this  must  go  a  nation-wide  campaign  of  education 
which  will  bring  to  well  intentioned  persons  in  the  United  States 
knowledge  concerning  the  causes  of  the  war  and  the  ruin  and 
detriment  to  civilization  which  must  result  from  final  victory 
by  the  Central  Powers. 

They  should  learn  that  the  United  States  could  not  avoid 
the  conflict,  and  that  she  wisely  accepted  Germany's  challenge 
and  made  common  cause  with  the  Allies  rather  than  wait  until 
they  had  been  overcome  and  then  alone  face  Germany,  increased 
in  power  and  made  more  arrogant  by  victory  in  Europe.  They 
should  be  informed  that  the  freedom  of  laborers  and  the  exist- 
once  of  popular  government  are  at  stake.  All  Americans  should 
he  summoned  to  loyal  co-operative  efforts  in  the  various  spheres 
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of  war-work.    Eef ormative  criticism  is  indispensable ;  but  mere 
carping  criticism  is  detrimental  and  should  be  discouraged. 

We  must  have  more  publicity  that  our  people  may  under- 
stand the  magnitude  of  the  task  to  which  they  have  been  sum- 
moned and  avoid  depressing  reactions  which  otherwise  will 
occur  before  the  war  is  ended. 
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Camp  Funston,  Kansas,  February  28,  1918. 

I  thought  inasmuch  as  you  were  kind  enough  to  recommend 
me  at  time  of  examination  for  commission  you  might  be  willing 
to  learn  of  me,  as  a  student  of  Creighton  at  least. 

I  was  ordered  to  report  for  duty  July  14th,  1917,  at  Fort 
Riley.  There  I  put  in  some  good  hot  days  and  lost  much  of  my 
robust  appearance.  I  was  assigned  to  342  Field  Artillery, 
Camp  Funston,  August  31st,  as  Regimental  Surgeon.  I  ex- 
amined the  first  man  to  report  at  this  camp — a  William  O'Con- 
nor of  New  Mexico,  on  September  5th,  1917.  I  was  commissioned 
Captain  November  5th,  1917.  Received  a  personal  letter  of 
recommendation  from  Major  General  Leonard  Wood,  upon  my 
work  and  the  manner  in  which  I  had  conducted  my  infirmary. 

All  the  experimental  work  done  for  the  United  States  army 
in  meningitis  vaccination,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  was  done  in  my  infirmary  and  on  my  regiment.  I 
volunteered  for  first  experimental  work — and  the  rest  followed. 

I  was  commissioned  Major  January  29th,  1918,  being  one 
of  the  only  two  so  far  to  be  promoted  in  this  division  for  work 
done  here.  The  assistant  division  surgeon  was  the  other  man. 
I  have  ranked  number  one  in  Class  A  in  this  division  in  all 
records  of  military  discipline,  military  bearing,  sanitation  of  in- 
firmary, appearance  and  neatness  of  infirmary,  and  paper  work. 

I  am  on  three  disability  boards,  who  pass  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  all  men  or  officers  for  discharge  for  disability,  and  am 
a  member  now  of  a  general  court  martial — the  last  has  put 
me  in  the  stay-at-home  class,  so  I  am  still  on  duty.  Have  not 
had  a  leave  of  absence  since  I  joined  the  army.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  fill  this  letter  with  egotism,  but  to  state  these  things 
to  you  as  a  vindication  of  the  confidence  you  had  in  me.    I  like 
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this  army  game,  its  precision,  its  thoroughness,  and  opportunity 
for  effective  work.  One  has  lots  of  opportunity  for  initiative 
and  it  keeps  a  man  in  prime  physical  condition  all  the  time.  One 
is  alert  physically  and  mentally.  I  was  fortunate  to  be  assigned 
to  a  regiment  which  has  a  splendid  colonel  in  command,  a  "West 
Pointer,  a  college  man,  and  a  strong  personality.  We  are 
Motorized  Heavy  Sixth,  Howitzer  Field  Artillery,  and  hope  some 
day  to  make  our  presence  felt  on  the  ' '  road  to  the  Rhine, ' ' — when 
that  time  will  be  no  one  knows. 

I  have  enjoyed  watching  this  place  grow.  When  I  came 
to  Fort  Riley  there  was  a  small  pile  of  lumber  here.  I  have 
seen  the  encampment  grow  and  grow  and  it  is  still  growing.  I 
have  felt  that  I  am  a  little  part  in  the  machinery  and  have  grown 
along  with  it  day  after  day.  I  am  sure  you  would  enjoy  the 
place  for  a  visit  and  should  you  ever  have  desire  to  come  down, 
I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  see  that  you  are  fed  and  housed 
properly  while  here.  We  have  a  splendid  officers '  club  here, 
and  the  whole  mechanism  is  worth  seeing  and  understanding. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CZAR  C.  JOHNSON,  Major  M.  R.  C, 
M.  D.  1907. 


American  Expeditionary  Forces,  France, 
February  25,  1918. 
I  often  reflect  with  amazement  upon  the  speed  and  effect- 
iveness with  which  our  Government  accomplishes  things  when 
it  really  sets  itself  to  the  task.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  this  regiment, 
to  which  my  experience  is  more  or  less  confined.  Three  short 
months  ago,  we  were  comfortably  hibernating  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
undergoing  l '  intensive  training, ' '  to  be  sure,  but  not  particularly 
conscious  of  the  great  task  that  awaited  us,  nor  making  any 
feverish  effort  to  prepare  for  it.  Then  quietly  the  word  was 
passed  along  that  the  Seventeenth  was  "going  over."  No — I 
can't  say  there  was  any  great  deal  of  excitement  and  bustle  and 
confusion.  The  boys  were  happy  at  the  thought  of  a  new  coun- 
try to  be  seen,  of  new  people  to  meet,  and  new  thrills  to  describe 
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in  glowing  language  to  friends  "back  home."  The  next  thought 
was  to  procure  furloughs  immediately  in  order  that  the  indi- 
vidual leave-takings  might  be  ' '  regular ' '  ones.  But  here,  those 
who  were  unable  to  foresee  the  turn  events  would  take,  were 
doomed  to  a  sad  disappointment.  It  was  too  late.  How  happy 
I  was  to  have  made  that  flying  trip  to  Omaha  and  Creighton 
but  a  few  weeks  previous !  How  disappointed  too  I  would  have 
been  to  have  missed  the  last  words  of  encouragement  from  the 
friends  I  left  behind  or  the  sight  of  Alma  Mater  in  her  new  uni- 
form! However,  once  the  order  to  abandon  our  old  Wisconsin 
haunts  had  been  received,  such  matters  as  farewells  were  out  of 
the  question.  In  the  words  of  our  indomitable  Colonel,  "They 
are  of  no  consequence. ' '    So  to  France  it  was. 

Thirty-six  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  order,  the  Seven- 
teenth was  speeding  on  its  way  toward  the  coast,  and  three  days 
after  entraining  we  were  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Atlantic. 
Thirteen  uneventful,  but  none  the  less  pleasant,  days  on  the 
high  seas,  during  which  we  were  favored  both  by  the  weather  and 
the  enemy,  brought  us  into  a  French  port.  I  need  scarcely  de- 
scribe the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  bosun 's  cry:  "Stow  away 
your  life-preservers/ '  was  received  by  all  on  board.  (I'm  not 
sure  now  whether  it  was  the  bosun  or  chief  petty  officer  or  car- 
penter's mate,  but  at  all  events,  his  official  designation  would 
add  little  to  the  general  scheme) .  That  cry  meant  the  end  of  long 
vigils,  lightless  nights  and  tense  nerves.  Cheer  after  cheer  for 
our  glorious  Navy  rent  the  air,  and  it  was  credit  richly  deserved* 
Eeports  of  submarine  activity  had  reached  us  enroute  by  wire- 
less from  every  hand,  and  we  could  not  have  slipped  by  un- 
observed. Our  unmolested  passage  was  in  all  probability  due 
to  the  vigilance  of  our  far-flung  convoy  of  destroyers,  whose 
power,  we  hear,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
Germans. 

The  voyage  completed,  a  few  more  days  of  travel  by  rail 
brought  us  to  our  final  station,  i.  e.,  our  training  camp.  That 
camp  we  had  often  pictured  to  ourselves  as  a  street  of  "pup- 
tents  ' '  in  a  sea  of  mud.    But  what  a  surprise  was  in  store  for  us  t 
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One  morning,  considerably  before  cockcrow,  we  tumbled  out 
of  our  coaches  in  front  of  a  large,  carefully  arranged  group  of 
massive  stone  structures  and  were  courteously  invited  to  make 
ourselves  at  home.  It  was  certainly  a  revelation  to  us,  and  you 
may  be  sure  we  were  not  slow  to  accept  the  invitation,  but  in 
a  very  short  time  were  installing  our  effects  with  a  view  to  per- 
manent occupation.  And  such  it  proved  to  be — a  permanent 
occupation — for  we  are  still  here.  During  the  days  subsequent 
to  our  arrival  at  this  post  we  were  introduced  to  our  new  ma- 
terial and  began  work  in  earnest.  And  now — well,  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  work  is  done,  and  we  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  to  the  world,  and  especially  to  the  Kaiser,  that 
the  Seventeenth  is  the  best  regiment  of  the  best  army  of  the 
best  nation  of  the  world.  May  Fortune  smile  upon  our  arms! 
And  may  we  all  be  reunited  soon  under  Creighton's  banner! 

Sincerely, 
CHAELES  F.  BONGARDT,  Arts  1918, 

Second  Lieutenant,  17th  F.  A.,  A.  E.  F. 


Detroit,  Michigan,  February  27th,  1918. 

To  write  of  my  new  duties  seems  good  material  for  exposi- 
tion as  the  ones  I  have  assumed  here  are  not  only  arduous  but 
varied.  I  am  stationed  at  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Factory  where 
the  chief  inspection  officer  of  the  Motor  Convoy  has  his  head- 
quarters. Under  his  jurisdiction  are  officers  and  inspectors 
at  the  several  plants,  namely:  Cadillac  and  Dodge  Brothers y 
automobile  factories,  these  later  plants  producing  light  motor 
equipment  while  the  Packard  is  mostly  confined  to  the  produc- 
tion of  heavy  trucks,  so  essential  in  the  prosecution  of  modern 
warfare.  The  average  usage  of  a  truck  at  the  front  being  esti- 
mated at  only  seventeen  days,  the  government  is  buying  an 
enormous  quantity  of  both  cars  and  repair  parts  here  at  Detroit. 

Here  are  some  of  the  duties  of  our  department,  the  personel 
of  which  is  about  ten  men:  Inspect  the  construction  of  each 
truck  from  parts  to  finished  product;  see  that  it  is  properly 
equipped  and  ready  for  service;  assemble  convoy  trains  for 
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overland  delivery,  and  load  each  company,  consisting  of  thirty 
cars,  with  approximately  three  hundred  tons  of  cargo.  This 
cargo  usually  consists  of  everything  from  extra  motors  to  inner 
tubes  for  pneumatic  tires.  The  work  is  very  interesting  and  re- 
quires accuracy  and  I  find  my  legal  training  helping  me  even 
in  this  work,  because  one  is  required  to  think  and  act  quickly. 
As  I  am  assistant  to  the  Captain,  I  am  given  a  chance  for  initiat- 
ive, although  I  have  had  to  assume  responsibility  of  government 
property  in  our  charge. 

A  captain  in  the  quartermasters  corps  has  a  great  responsi- 
bility and  the  rank  is  held  by  mature  men  of  long  business  ex- 
perience. Officers  cannot  be  supplied  to  our  corps,  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  men  experienced  in  this  line  of  work,  the 
result  being  that  we  have  only  four  commissioned  officers  and 
the  balance  of  us,  civilians  at  present  although  likely  we  will  don 
the  uniform  soon. 

Sincerely  yours, 
THOMAS  E.  DUNBAR,  LL.  B.  1918, 
U.  S.  Inspector  Q.  M.  Corps, 
TJ.  S.  Army,  Detroit 


San  Antonio,  Texas,  February  28,  1918. 
Sorry  I  couldn't  write  you  yesterday  but  I  was  off  on  a 
flight.  Left  at  8:40  A.  M.,  and  didn't  get  back  until  11:30  at 
night.  It  was  my  first  flight  and  believe  me  it  was  some  flight. 
We  had  one  of  the  roughest  landings  that  has  taken  place  down 
here.  We  left  the  ground  at  8 :40  and  covered  65  miles  in  exactly 
65  minutes.  That  is  going  some.  We  ran  short  of  sand  and  the 
wind  was  rising  fast  so  we  had  to  land.  We  aimed  at  a  field  a 
mile  square  and  missed  it,  the  wind  was  blowing  so  hard.  You 
know  a  balloon  travels  just  as  fast  as  the  wind  and  we  came  down 
in  a  patch  of  live  oak  and  mesquite  in  a  50  mile  per  hour  wind. 
As  long  as  I  live  I  never  will  forget  the  sensation  as  I  saw  the 
ground  coming  at  us.  Of  course,  it  appears  to  come  faster  than 
it  really  does.  We  headed  straight  for  a  cedar  tree  and  struck 
just  in  front  of  it  going  at  50  miles  an  hour  and  dropping  fast. 


Top  Row — The  poste  on  Chemin  des  Dames;  taking  over  a  section  of  twenty  cars. 
Second  row:  Our  poste  after  the  Crown  Prince  got  through  with  it;  "Sam."  Bottom 
row:    The  author,  taken  at  a  dressing  station  near  Cerny;  the  author.  Arthur  A.  Dailey 


Reading  from  top  to  bottom — First  row:  Our  little  home  on  the  Aisne;  the  Poste  de 
Secour  after  the  attack  of  the  Crown  Prince,  July  31,  1917;  our  home;  another  view  of 
our  home.  Second  row:  A  dressing  station;  the  dead  man;  the  "blessee"  were  carried  to 
the  poste  through  this  communication  trench. 
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Stone  and  I  were  on  the  side  that  hit.  The  basket  turned  nearly 
over  and  was  pointed  down  into  the  ground,  caught  on  the 
edge  of  a  root  of  live  oak.  This  is  the  way  we  turned  after  we 
hit :  Stone  got  his  face  badly  skinned  there,  we  don't  know  how. 
We  bounced  off,  rolled  around  the  cedar  and  rose  to  20  feet, 
ripped  the  balloon  and  hit  again.  This  time  we  hit  pretty  hard 
again  but  the  balloon  was  ripped  and  we  didn't  bounce;  just 
turned  over  on  our  side  and  dragged  a  little  and  it  was  over. 
It  seemed  about  ten  minutes  before  we  could  figure  who  was  on 
top  and  get  out.  Stone  was  on  the  bottom  with  his  face  bleeding 
from  the  scratches  and  I  was  on  top  of  him.  When  we  got  out  1 
found  that  one  of  the  others  had  fallen  on  my  ankle  and  I  could 
hardly  walk.  I  helped  roll  up  the  balloon  though  before  it  got 
very  stiff.  All  the  people  from  a  long  ways  around  came  up 
in  rigs  and  Fords  to  help  us  pack  it  up.  We  were  65  miles  from 
San  Antonio  and  landed  at  9 :45.  My  ankle  is  badly  strained  now 
but  I  wouldn't  have  missed  the  flight  for  worlds.  I  can  hardly 
walk  but  I  enjoyed  it  and  I  was  supposed  to  have  another  flight 
today  and,  if  it  hadn't  rained  believe  me  I'd  have  gone  on  it 
ankle  or  no  ankle.  Gee,  it's  great  sport,  I  don't  mind  the  injury 
at  all.  It's  all  in  the  game  and  I'm  glad  we  had  it  because  the 
pilot,  Capt.  O'Neil,  said  we  would  never  have  a  rougher  landing 
than  that  and  it  would  give  us  confidence.  It  wasn't  exactly 
the  landing  that  hurt  me  anyway,  it  was  that  fellow  falling  on 
me.  So  don't  worry  about  me  because  I  feel  great  and  I'm  going 
right  back  up  as  soon  as  I  get  a  chance  and  I'm  darned  glad  it 
happened.  I  wished  for  at  least  one  rough  landing  but  I  didn't 
expect  it  so  soon.  The  pilot  was  well  pleased  with  the  cool  way 
we  all  came  through. 

Our  greatest  altitude  was  2,550  feet  and  we  were  up  above 
the  clouds  part  of  the  time.  It  is  a  funny  sensation  to  look  down 
and  see  the  clouds  rolling  around  beneath  you  hiding  the  earth. 
Stone  took  some  pictures  from  the  balloon  and  on  the  ground 
after  we  landed  and  I'll  send  you  some  if  they  are  any  good. 
After  we  landed  we  had  10  or  15  people  around  to  help  us  fold 
up  the  balloon.    Even  old  ladies  were  down  on  their  knees  help- 
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ing  us  lay  the  balloon  over.  After  we  got  it  folded  up  they 
asked  us  down  to  dinner.  We  had  a  good  meal,  but  I  never 
saw  such  dilapidated  houses  in  my  life.  The  people  must  live 
from  hand  to  mouth.  Then  we  rode  from  the  farm  back  to 
San  Antonio,  65  miles,  through  the  most  God-forsaken  country 
I  ever  saw,  in  a  truck  with  the  balloon.  It  was  some  ride,  the 
roads  were  rocky  and  rough  and  we  jolted  through  places  that 
seemed  impossible  to  pass.  I  don't  see  how  a  human  being 
can  exist  in  such  country.  Rocks,  oaks,  mesquite,  cactus  and 
sand.  Nearly  all  the  water  courses  were  dried  up,  the  houses 
almost  in  pieces.  We  would  drive  for  miles  and  miles  without 
sign  of  habitation ;  the  roads  are  right  on  the  solid  rock  and  every 
time  we  came  down  grade  through  the  mountains  we  came  down 
over  a  series  of  ledges  which  wasn't  very  comfortable  riding. 
The  mountains  surprised  me  very  much  because  we  couldn't  see 
them  from  the  balloon,  the  country  appearing  flat,  but  when  we 
landed  and  looked  back  they  were  rather  high.  We  got  into 
San  Antonio  at  10 :30  P.  M.  and  ate  supper,  then  drove  out  to 
the  school.  It  was  a  great  experience  and  I'd  go  again  in  a 
minute  even  if  I  knew  what  was  going  to  happen.  I  never  will 
forget  the  way  the  ground  rushed  u'p  at  us. 

My  ankle  doesn't  bother  me  at  all  now.    The  doctor  is  going 
to  look  at  it  this  morning,  though,  anyway. 

RALPH  T.  WILSON, 

Arts,  1920. 


I  am  sending  these  few  words  to  you  just  to  let  you  know  I 
am  alive,  safe,  and  working  hard.  I  arrived  in  England  on 
October  2nd,  after  a  very  exciting  eight-day  trip  across  the 
Atlantic  on  the  U.  S.  M.  S.  Philadelphia.  I  can't  say  much  about 
the  trip,  but,  believe  me,  it  was  exciting.  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it  when  I  get  back. 

After  landing  we  were  taken  to  the  Northwestern  hotel 
in  Liverpool.  I  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  hotels 
over  here.  The  clerks  are  listless;  the  porters,  whom  they 
call  " boots,"  are  sleepy,  and,  taking  them  all  in  all,  they  are 
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sadly  lacking  in  the  go-get-it-iveness  and  "pep"  which  hotels 
back  home  are  noted  for. 

You  are  taken  to  your  room  by  a  bellhop  who  condescend- 
ingly carries  your  grip.  He  takes  you  to  the  "lift"  or  "as- 
cenceur"  (elevator)  and  runs  it  himself.  The)^  are  manipulated 
by  pulling  a  cable  up  and  down  like  the  old  one  in  the  Barker 
Block.  You  go  into  your  room  and  you  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
boy  for  less  than  a  "tenor" — a  sixpence  (12  cents).  You  then 
look  the  room  over  and  find  a  bed,  a  chair,  coal  bucket  and  an 
empty  fireplace.  No  running  hot  or  cold  water,  but  a  dismal 
looking  wash  bowl  and  stand;  no  nice  hot  radiator,  but  the 
cold-looking  fireplace  with  the  empty  coal  scuttle  beside  it. 
If  you  want  a  fire  it  costs  you  an  extra  shilling.  You  leave  your 
shoes  (which  are  called  boots  here)  outside  the  door  and  the 
shine  on  them  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  coin  left 
therein.  You  have  a  war  dinner  consisting  of  two  ounces  of 
war  bread,  five  ounces  of  meat,  which  includes  bone,  fat  and 
waste ;  potatoes,  tea,  and,  of  course,  ending  with  the  proverbial 
English  pudding  of  some  kind  or  other. 

You  then  have  the  hall  porter,  who  is  called  the  head 
"boots,"  send  out  and  get  you  some  theatre  tickets  which  cost 
four  shillings  and  six  pence,  $1.08  in  American  money.  Of 
course  he  must  also  have  a  "tenor"  for  that.  He  then  procures 
you  a  taxi,  and  it  is  really  a  slander  on  our  comfortable  taxis 
back  home  to  call  the  old  unics,  taxis.  Unic  is  the  most  prevalent 
style  of  the  motor  here  to  inflict  pre-hereaf  ter  punishment  on  the 
ignorant  and  gullible  elite. 

You  must  ride  in  a  taxi  here  at  night  because  the  defense  of 
the  realm  act  requires  that  all  street  lights  are  extinguished 
at  sundown  and  all  houses,  stores  and  theatres  must  not  show  a 
light.  If  you  walk  down  the  main  street  of  Elkhorn,  Nebraska  r 
about  three  A.  M.  you  will  easily  find  out  just  how  London, 
Birmingham  and  Liverpool  look  at  night. 

There  were  six  of  us  got  into  one  of  those  "joy  killers" 
and  hied  ourselves  off  to  the  Olympia  theatre  in  time  for  the 
show  which  started  at  the  peculiar  time  of  8:50  P.  M.     The 
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James  brothers  charged  us  $1.44  to  get  us  there  and  promised  to 
meet  us  afterwards.  We  sat  the  show  out,  but  it  would  rank, 
as  far  as  class  goes,  with  our  very  best  lower  Douglas  Street 
vaudeville.  Well,  Jesse  met  us  with  his  "little  excuse' '  and  took 
us  back  to  the  hotel  and  for  the  same  trip  wanted  $2.40.  As 
I  was  paying  the  bill,  it  is  needless  to  say  he  didn't  get  it. 

When  we  were  aroused  in  the  morning,  it  wasn't  by  the 
ringing  of  a  Bell  telephone,  which  was  noticeable  by  its  absence, 
but  by  a  woman  in  our  room.  She  was  very  unconcernedly 
filling  our  pitcher  and  bowl  with  hot  water. 

We  left  Liverpool  for  London  at  9:35  A.  M.,  October  3rd. 
We  all  got  hungry  about  11  A.  M.,  when  the  "guard"  who 
is  a  conductor,  brakeman  and  flagman  all  in  one,  came  in  and 
asked  us  if  we  wanted  a  dinner  basket.  We  said  sure.  We 
got  it  for  sixty  cents,  but  oh !  how  rotten  it  was.  Two  crackers, 
a  slice  of  ham  or  horse  meat — I  don't  know  which — a  dried  up 
piece  of  cheese  and  some  salt.     Some  feed  for  a  hungry  man! 

The  trains  remind  me  a  great  deal  of  the  train  at  Lake 
Manawa.  The  engines  are  about  one-fourth  as  big  as  ours  and 
they  have  no  bells  as  they  cross  no  streets  or  roads.  This  is 
really  the  best  thing  and  the  only  thing  in  which  they  surpass 
us.  The  trip  from  Liverpool  to  London  is  about  two  hundred 
miles  and  with  a  train  of  six  cars  they  burn  but  four  tons  of  coal. 
The  coaches  are  divided  into  small  compartments.  There  is  a 
first-class  and  a  third-class,  but  no  second-class.  The  first-class 
fare  is  nearly  double  the  third-class  fare  and  the  only  difference 
is  a  slight  degree  of  comfort  and  softer  cushions. 

An  Englishman  loves  to  be  alone,  so  he  will  endeavor  to  get 
a  compartment  to  himself.  This  being  impossible,  he  will  get 
the  one  having  the  least  number  of  people  in  it.  There  are 
smoking  compartments,  too.  One  must  have  a  gas  helmet  to 
wear  if  he  gets  in  one  of  those,  as  the  fumes  of  the  pipes  are 
something  terrible. 

We  arrived  at  Easton  station,  London,  at  2 :30  P.  M.,  and 
were  met  by  Captain  Rogers  of  Colonel  Lyster's  office.     Pie 
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took  us  to  the  Curzon  hotel  on  Curzon  and  Bolton  streets,  which 
is  just  a  block  off  the  famous  Picadilly,  London's  Broadway. 

It  is  in  the  west  end  of  London.  We  put  up  there  at  his 
majesty's  expense.  We  all  started  out  to  see  the  town.  We 
wanted  to  go  to  "His  Majesty's  Theatre"  to  see  the  great  play, 
"Chin  Chin  Chow,"  now  playing  in  New  York,  but  it  was  not 
showing  nights  on  account  of  the  air  raids.  So  we  had  to  put 
it  off  until  the  next  day.  Our  tickets  cost  us  $3.24,  pretty  stiff 
price,  but  the  show  was  great.  We  then  made  a  trip  out  to  the 
London  bridge  and  tower.  My  trip  through  the  tower  was  about 
the  most  interesting  trip  I've  ever  had.  I  was  in  the  identical 
spots  once  occupied  by  the  hoary-headed,  blood-thirsty  old  rulers 
of  England. 

I  sat  in  the  same  room  in  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  spent 
his  jail  life;  stood  on  the  spot  wThere  King  Henry  the  VIII  ex- 
ecuted his  little  harem,  and  was  in  a  little  chapel  where  a  regular 
cemetery  is  contained.  I  also  saw  all  the  crown  jewels.  One 
diamond  in  one  of  the  crowns  is  as  big  as  a  man's  fist. 

After  a  couple  of  days  in  London,  with  shows,  war  food  and 
air  raids  all  together,  I  was  eager  and  ready  to  get  to  work.  I 
was  sent  to  Birmingham,  England's  Pittsburg,  to  the  First 
Southern  General  Hospital.  I  reported  there  and  was  sent  to 
the  command  depot  at  Sutton- Coldfield,  which  is  eight  miles 
from  Brum,  cockney  name  for  Birmingham.  It  is  situated  in  a 
large  park,  which  was  the  royal  hunting  grounds  of  James  I. 
Some  still  call  it  Royal  Sutton. 

My  commanding  officer  there  was  Colonel  Sloan,  a  Scotch- 
man, and  a  fine  fellow.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  camp 
was  a  splendid  old  fellow  by  the  name  of  Beecher,  Brigadier 
General  Beecher.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  any  relation  to  Bishop. 
Beecher  of  Nebraska,  but  he  laughed  and  said  he  didn't  think 
that  a  bishop  would  care  to  claim  an  old  army  man  for  his  kin. 

I  was  at  Sutton- Coldfield  until  November  16th,  when  I 
was  ordered  to  the  Monyhull  section  of  the  First  Southern  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  It  was  a  home  for  imbeciles  before  the  gov- 
ernment took  it  over  for  a  base  hospital.    This  was  for  a  week 
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and  I  was  then  ordered  to  Castle  Bromwich,  the  royal  flying 
corps'  school.  I  was  in  my  glory  there.  I  was  up  in  the  air 
most  of  the  time.  I  can  now  easily  see  the  attraction  that  life 
has  for  the  young  fellows.  I  believe  that  if  I  wasn't  married 
and  wasn't  so  blamed  big,  I'd  go  in  for  flying  myself. 

The  sensation  of  being  up  in  the  air,  easy,  smooth  sailing, 
etc.,  is  exhilarating.  Had  a  few  bad  accidents  while  I  was 
there,  but  I  must  not  tell  of  them. 

I  was  then  ordered  to  Stourbridge  section  of  the  same 
hospital.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Brum.  Now,  if  any 
of  you  ever  predicted  that  I  would  land1  in  the  poorhouse,  your 
prediction  has  come  true.  For  that  is  what  my  hospital  was  be- 
fore the  war.  I  have  over  two  hundred  "beds  there  and  most  of 
them  are  surgical,  so  you  see  I  am  busy.  A  Lieutenant  Thomp- 
son, M.  0.  R.  C,  is  with  me,  and  he  is  as  fine  a  fellow  as  I  care  to 
find.    He  is  from  Decatur,  Illinois,  so  he  brings  me  close  to  home. 

On  Christmas  Day  I  had  an  attack  of  appendicitis  and  was 
very  sick  for  six  days,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  I  was 
operated  upon  by  Major  Heaton  of  the  Royal  Army  medical 
corps.  He  is  a  very  good  surgeon.  I  am  still  in  bed,  but  feeling 
fine  and  expect  to  get  up  today. 

I  will  close  this  little  note  and  will  try  and  give  you  an  idea 
in  the  next  letter  of  the  sanitation  in  trams  and  shops,  and  the 
method  of  handling  the  dead  in  England. 

Good  luck,  success  and  God's  blessing  on  every  one  of  you 
for  the  new  year. 

LIEUTENANT  J.  A.  TAMISIEA,  M.  D.  1916. 


Berkeley,  California,  February  4,  1918. 
You  will  probably  be  surprised  to  hear  from  me,  but  I 
haven't  forgotten  my  old  haunts  and  old  friends  by  a  long  shot. 
I  have  just  been  graduated  from  the  aviation  ground  school 
at  Berkeley,  and  it  was  a  real  grind  from  start  to  finish.  If 
yon  will  be  so  good  as  to  stand  for  the  "gas,"  I  will  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  things  we  had  to  tackle.  But  first  I  must  tell  you 
that  the  course  of  eight  weeks  is  divided  into  three  periods — 
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first,  military  studies  and  facts  an  officer  should  know;  second, 
airplanes  and  airplane  engines,  and  third,  theory  of  flight,  aids 
to  flight,  wireless  and  gunnery.  The  first  period  of  three  weeks 
takes  in  martial  law,  military  law,  court  martial,  composition 
and  administration  of  the  United  States,  British,  French  and 
German  armies ;  three  hours  a  day  infantry  drill ;  "policing"  the 
quarters,  guard  duty,  Lewis-Machine  gun  and  the  rudiments  of 
aero-radio.  When  the  fellows  get  this  they  moan,  but  they 
groan  when  they  buck  up  against  the  second  period,  which  con- 
sists in  acquiring  a  perfect  understanding  of  high  powered  air- 
plane motors,  i.  e.,  the  Hall-Scott,  Thomas-Morse,  Hispana 
Suiza,  Curtiss  0.  X.,  Curtis  V.  X.,  Sturdevant,  Gnome,  Ubersal 
and  Liberty  Motors.  We  had  to  understand  thoroughly  the 
timing  and  construction  of  each  of  these,  together  with  their 
specifications,  oiling  system,  carburetion,  ignition  and  cooling — 
in  fact  we  had  to  know  everything  about  them  that  it  was  possible 
to  know.  But  it  is  very  interesting  work  and  it  gives  one  a  thrill 
and  lots  of  breeze  when  you  hitch  up  a  huge  ten-foot  propellor 
to  one  of  these  two  to  five-hundred  horse-power  engines.  But 
the  engines  are  only  a  part  of  our  study  during  this  period. 

Airplanes  is  a  big  subject,  too,  and  we  have  to  know  the 
names  of  every  piece  of  wire,  wood,  metal  parts  on  an  airplane ; 
tell  just  what  they  are  composed  of  and  why;  be  able  to  put 
together  the  entire  machine,  balancing  the  whole  to  within  one- 
thirty-second  of  an  inch ;  in  short,  like  the  engines,  we  must  know 
them  absolutely.  In  addition  to  these  two  studies,  we  continue 
with  our  wireless  and  learn  all  about  the  Vickers  and  Browning 
machine  guns.  Then,  with  the  thought  that  there  are  only  two 
more  weeks  of  school,  we  capture  our  fleeting  nerve,  and  con- 
centrate for  the  final  spasm.  Previous  to  this  we  were  required 
to  lay  our  greying  hairs  at  rest  at  10  P.  M.,  but  now  the  powers 
that  be  become  really  generous  and  permit  us  to  rack  our  tired 
brains  until  12  midnight.  But  this  is  necessary,  for  we  must  learn 
in  two  weeks  map  reading,  miniature  range,  bombing,  contours, 
meteorology,  a  little  astronomy,  photography  (aerial),  recon- 
naisance,  contact  patrol,  cross-country  and  night  flying,  all  the 
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codes  from  airplane  to  battery  and  infantry,  and  vice  versa, 
codes  for  photography,  aerial  instruments,  Marlin  and  Maxim 
machine  guns,  as  well  as  review  of  the  other  two,  and  finally, 
we  must  be  able  to  send  fifty  characters  a  minute  and  receive 
forty  in  wireless. 

To  go  back,  we  have  a  stiff  exam  at  the  end  of  each  three 
weeks  in  the  subjects  we  have  covered  and  fully  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  class  that  starts  in  flunked  out  before  we  graduated. 
Well,  I  made  the  grind,  and  seventy  of  us  leave  for  Dallas,  Texas, 
February  5th.  We  will  spend  six  weeks  of  flying  there  before 
we  get  our  commissions. 

LARRY  BUSHMAN,  Ph.  B.  1914. 


Paris,  Island,  South  Carolina,  January  1, 1918. 

Life,  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  as  in  all  military 
branches,  is  a  grand  life  of  regularity.  Everything  is  done  at 
a  particular  time,  in  a  definite  place  and  in  a  special  manner. 
But  the  regularity  adds  much  interest  to  one's  work.  The 
time  of  rising  is  at  five  forty-five,  when  the  reveille  is  blown, 
and  our  time  of  retiring  is  ten,  when  taps  are  sounded.  The  day 
is  well  divided  into  periods  of  work,  recreation  and  rest.  The 
only  thing  that  is  irregular  is  the  climate,  which  is  irregular  to 
the  extreme.  On  Tuesday,  the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  the  ther- 
mometer registered  a  few  degrees  above  one  hundred;  then 
on  the  following  Saturday  the  temperature  was  only  eight  de- 
grees above  zero. 

Paris  Island,  upon  which  we  are  training,  is  situated  only 
four  miles  out  at  sea  from  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina.  This 
island  and  Mare  Island,  California,  where  Clifford  Long  was 
in  training,  are  the  only  two  training  stations  for  the  Marines — 
the  soldiers  of  the  sea. 

As  for  the  boys  in  training  here,  we  have  them  from  the 
east,  west  and  south,  but  the  greater  number  are  from  the  south- 
ern states.  They  are  all  very  congenial  companions,  and  many 
are  university  men,  Georgia  Technical  and  Pittsburg  University 
having  the  greater  number  here. 
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On  free  days,  as  on  Christmas  and  New  Years,  we  had 
an  athletic  meet  between  companies  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the 
evening  we  had  entertainments.  The  talent  shown  at  these 
entertainments  is  all  chosen  from  among  our  own  men.  If  we 
are  not  versatile  when  we  come  here,  we  are  so  before  we  leave, 
because  we  are  compelled  to  do  all  of  our  own  work  except  cook- 
ing, and  that  comes  later.  In  fact,  we  are  leading  a  Spartan 
life,  taking  care  of  our  quarters,  beds,  clothes,  etc. 

Our  spiritual  welfare  is  very  well  looked  after  as  well  as 
our  temporal  welfare.  We  have  with  us  a  priest  and  a  minister 
and  on  Sundays  we  are  compelled  to  attend  one  or  the  other 
of  the  services.  One  of  the  pleasant  duties  of  the  day  is  to  stand 
at  attention  at  six  every  day  and  receive  mail — and  please  bear 
in  mind  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  mail  that  I  may 
receive. 

Sincerely, 
PRIVATE  ELI  F.  NOLETTE,  Arts  1918, 
74th  Co.,  U.  S.  M.  C. 


Kelly  Field  No.  1,  South  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Up  to  now,  I  have  never  been  permanently  located  at  any 
particular  place.  I  cannot  even  now  be  certain  that  I  will  re- 
main here  very  long.  However,  since  I  am  listed  as  one  of  the 
"Permanent  Personnel"  of  the  line,  I  can  at  least  hope  that 
I  will  not  have  to  move  again  for  a  time. 

We  ran  into  very  crowded  conditions  at  Fort  Logan.  I 
believe  the  post  ordinarily  accommodates  about  one  thousand 
men.  With  the  rush  of  those  "coming  in  out  of  the  draft,' ' 
there  were  nearly  seven  thousand  there.  The  first  military  order 
I  received  was  to  go  down  to  a  pile  of  straw  and  fill  a  "  tick. ' '  A 
crowd  of  recruits  having  performed  this  important  necessity, 
were  quartered  in  an  Officers '  Club  House,  which  had  tempor- 
arily been  abandoned.  They  (the  mattresses)  were  laid  on  the 
floor,  edge  to  edge,  end  to  end.  Two  blankets  were  then  allotted 
to  each  man.  Surveying  the  lay  of  the  land,  inexperienced  as  I 
was  in  military  matters,  I  could  see  that  an  attack  from  the  rear 
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was  likely  to  end  with  some  cow  punchers  feet  wrapped  around 
my  head.    Moreover,  the  place  was  not  heated. 

It  was  with  alacrity  then,  that  I  accepted  an  invitation  from 
a  sergeant  whom  I  had  fallen  in  with,  to  stay  with  him  that  night 
at  his  residence  in  Logan  Town.  When  he  told  me  that  I  could 
bring  a  couple  more  with  me,  I  made  haste  to  hunt  up  Eyan  and 
McAvoy.  The  sergeant  had  seen  considerable  service,  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  Islands.  Looking  at  curios  that  he  had 
collected,  and  listening  to  stories  of  his  experiences,  we  spent 
a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  evening.  We  stayed  with  him 
nearly  all  the  time  we  were  at  Fort  Logan,  i.  e.  at  night.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  we  stood  about  in  the  snow  or  mud  or  on  ice  all  day, 
waiting  for  our  names  to  be  called,  to  get  our  "shot  in  the  arm," 
or  later  to  be  assigned  to  companies  and  barracks.  Finally, 
we  attained  both,  after  innumerable  and  long  stages  of  waiting. 
I  slept  one  night  in  the  barracks — rather  I  tried  to.  Chills  and 
fever  from  within,  and  real  cold  from  without,  together  with 
the  boisterous  noise  of  more  than  a  hundred  cow  punchers,  and 
rough  and  ready  chaps  of  all  kinds,  kept  me  awake  the  greater 
part  of  the  night. 

At  Fort  Logan,  one  found  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
men.  The  post  is  simply  for  receiving  and  equipping  recruits 
of  all  the  different  branches  of  the  service.  Men  from  all  walks 
of  life  were  there.  Men  who  had  lately  given  up  positions  paying 
three  hundred  dollars  a  month  rubbed  elbows  with  dirty  and 
greasy  roust-a-bouts.  The  blasphemer,  the  gambler  and  general 
"bad  man"  contacted  with  the  "minister's  son. "  I  met  many 
college  degree  men  there — one,  I  remembered,  an  ' '  efficiency  ex- 
pert," accustomed  to  the  luxuries  that  a  fat  salary  afforded, 
slept  the  first  evening  with  one  blanket  between  him  and  a  hard 
floor,  and  another  between  him  and  a  freezing  temperature. 
The  mess  accommodations  for  the  first  day  or  two  were  not 
exactly  a  la  Fontenelle.  For  lunch  we  had  beans,  dry  bread  and 
coffee,  without  milk.  Nearly  everyone,  however,  accepted  the 
situation  with  a  grin,  and  were  resigned  to  it  as  a  "part  of  the 
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Recruits  and  then  more  recruits  continued  to  pour  in  in  such 
numbers  that  we  who  had  received  our  inoculations  and  vaccina- 
tions were  loaded  onto  a  train  one  Sunday  afternoon  and  sent  into 
Denver  to  make  room  for  them.  You  may  imagine  our  surprise 
when  we  arrived  in  Denver  and  were  marched  to  the  Savoy 
Hotel,  one  of  the  best  in  the  city.  There  we  stayed  for  about 
ten  days,  with  nothing  to  do  but  respond  to  roll  call  at  seven  in 
the  morning  and  five  in  the  evening.  The  people  of  Denver 
were  royal  hosts,  and  I  may  add  hostesses,  to  us.  We  were  feast- 
ed and  entertained  so  that  at  length  we  would  debate  whether 
or  not  we  should  walk  a  few  blocks  to  partake  of  a  banquet. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  one  of  those  invited  to  take 
Christmas  dinner  at  the  University  Club.  Most  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  club  were  out  on  parties  of  their  own,  so  that  our 
hosts  were  mostly  the  elders.  They  had,  however,  not  forgotten 
the  real  old  college  "pep"  and  we  spent  a  couple  of  rollicking 
good  hours  with  them.  When  volunteer  entertainers  among  the 
recruits  were  called  for,  I  was  singled  out  by  someone  as  a  "  fel- 
low who  could  sing  pretty  good."  After  doing  my  very  humble 
bit  alone,  I  was  appointed  song  leader  for  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  Governor  of  Colorado  was  present  and  gave  a  very 
earnest  talk  to  us.  He  impresses  one  as  a  man  intensely  patri- 
otic, who  had  thought  out  what  he  says  and  who  says  it  in  a 
convincing  way. 

The  day  after  Christmas  we  were  sent  back  from  luxury 
to  Fort  Logan  again.  A  day  or  so  after  that  we  were  listed  as 
* '  outgoing. ' '  All  day  we  rushed  about  frantically  receiving  our 
equipment.  Shed  our  civilian  clothes,  and  were  the  proud 
possessors  of  uniforms  in  a  very  short  time.  Did  not  even  have 
time  to  send  our  civilian  clothes  home  before  we  were  entrained. 
We  did  not  know  where  we  were  going,  nor  did  we  worry  much. 
Two  train  loads  were  sent  out  at  a  time.  Again  I  was  fortunate 
in  having  the  same  sergeant  who  had  us  in  charge  at  Denver,  in 
charge  of  our  train.  He  came  back  to  the  coach  in  which  I  was 
and  told  me  to  gather  my  baggage  and  come  with  him.  Thought 
it  was  guard  duty  or  "kitchen  police"  for  me,  but  received  an 
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agreeable  surprise  when  he  invited  me  to  share  a  stateroom  which 
had  been  reserved  for  him.  There  was  room  for  four,  berth 
accommodations,  and  cozy  quarters.  The  sergeant  told  me  then 
I  might  bring  my  companions  along  with  me.  He  was  a  Mr. 
Richard  Green,  formerly  of  Council  Bluffs.  With  the  sergeant, 
him  and  another  friend  of  the  sergeant,  we  had  a  very  pleasant 
trip  to  San  Antonio  and  scarcely  felt  the  fatigue  that  ordinarily 
would  accompany  such  a  long  trip. 

We  left  Fort  Logan  on  Friday  afternoon  and  arrived  at 
Kelly  Field  after  midnight  Sunday  night — or  Monday  morning. 
Monday  morning  we  were  awakened  by  the  whir  of  aeroplanes, 
flocks  of  them  soaring  everywhere  over  Kelly  Field.  We  stood 
outside  looking  up  at  them,  intensely  interested  and  fascinated. 
Now,  if  one  was  to  swoop  down  and  knock  our  tent  poles  down 
we  would  hardly  look  up. 

I  couldn't  begin  to  describe  on  paper  the  "bigness"  of  the 
Aviation  Camp.  There  are,  I  am  told,  nearly  one  hundred  thous- 
and men  here.  Most  of  them  are  quartered  in  tents,  rows  upon 
rows,  street  upon  street,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Kelly 
Field  should  be  spoken  (without  any  derogation  of  the  first 
name)  with  emphasis  upon  the  Field,  for  it  was  a  few  months 
ago  covered  with  a  fine  crop  of  cotton.  Small  bunches  of  it 
can  still  be  seen  on  uninhabited  places.  With  the  constant  tramp- 
ing upon  the  loose  dirt,  which  appears  not  to  have  seen  rain  for 
months,  dust  is  several  inches  deep  everywhere.  The  least 
little  breeze  will  coat  everything  in  and  out  of  the  tent  with  it. 
We  walk  through  clouds  of  it  whenever  a  body  of  men  march  by 
or  one  of  the  heavy  trucks  chugs  by.  In  headquarters  we  have 
to  dust  every  paper  that  has  not  been  disturbed  for  half  an  hour, 
before  reading  it  again. 

And  that  leads  me  to  my  present  situation.  The  morning 
we  came  in,  our  Lieutenant  made  a  hasty  examination  from  the 
ranks  of  those  fitted  to  take  offices  in  the  company.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  the  only  degree  man,  and  as  a  recognition  of  it,  I 
expected  to  be  handed  a  pick  and  shovel  and  told  to  strike  for 
my  country.     Instead,  I  was  at  first  appointed  clerk  of  the 
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company.  A  few  days  later  the  one  who  had  filled  the  office,  a 
man  with  military  experience  but  without  experience  in  office 
work,  was  demoted  and  I  was  promoted  to  the  non-commissioned 
office  of  Acting  Sergeant  Major.  I  was  so  ignorant  of  military 
forms  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  rank  the  office  carried,  but  to 
my  surprise  learned  that  it  was  next  to  the  commissioned  office. 
My  duties  are  principally  departmental,  in  headquarters.  In- 
stead of  having  a  "hard-boiled"  non-com  cuss  and  order  me 
about,  I  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  saying  "darn"  to  him,  and 
have  him  execute  my  orders.  Have  a  clerk  under  me,  and  when- 
ever I  want  wood  'for  my  stove  call  a  detail  and  send  them  after 
it.  Then  we  have  an  orderly  to  sweep  out  and  keep  clean  my 
quarters  which  are  in  headquarters.  It  was  just  a  bare  stroke 
of  luck  that  I  am  not  sweeping  for  some  one  else.  Then,  too,  I 
am  absolved  from  guard  duty,  fatigue  duty,  kitchen  police,  and 
the  innumerable  other  "nuisances"  that  privates  dread.  Nor 
do  I  have  to  drill ;  but  as  I  am  making  application  to  get  into  the 
Officers  Training  School,  I  have  the  clerk  stay  in  headquarters 
while  drill  is  being  practiced,  and  take  drill,  as  well  as  attend 
the  Non-Com  Officers  School. 

Just  now  we  are  enduring  one  of  the  coldest  spells  that  this 
vicinity  has  seen  since  1888.  Thursday  it  was  so  warm  that  we 
perspired  in  our  tents  without  our  blouses  on.  Just  about  dusk, 
what  I  called  a  "Texas  Blizzard,"  the  natives  call  it  a  "Texas 
Norther, ' '  blew  upon  us.  A  Texas  blizzard  is  an  Iowa  or  north- 
ern blizzard,  except  that  sand  and  dust  is  the  medium  of  the 
wind's  sport  instead  of  snow.  It  is  hurled  along  in  clouds  so 
dense  that  one  cannot  see  objects  a  few  feet  distant.  The  wind 
blew  so  hard  that  I  expected  to  be  homeless  any  minute,  but 
though  the  tent  flapped  and  the  pole  bent  and  strained,  it  held 
out.  As  rain  was  imminent,  I  had  to  get  the  cover  on  the  vent- 
ilating opening  at  the  top  of  the  tent.  The  sand  almost  blinded 
me  and  I  came  in  finally,  looking  like  a  real  southerner.  Sleet 
and  rain  followed  the  sand  and  dust,  so  we  had  to  then  loosen  the 
tent  ropes  again  to  prevent  the  canvas  from  tearing.  As  I  could 
not  assure  myself  that  I  would  have  a  tent  over  me  all  night  I 
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went  to  bed  with  all  my  clothes  on,  except  my  shoes  and  leggings. 
About  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was  awakened  by  something  cold 
and  wet  falling  on  my  face,  but  I  covered  my  head,  shook  the 
fine  snow  off  of  my  blanket,  turned  over  and  slept  quite  com- 
fortably until  reveille. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  any  dust  strains  or  indistinctness  in 
this  letter.  My  desk  has  been  constructed  from  pine  boards, 
by  our  company  carpenter,  and  though  it  is  dusted  every  half 
hour,  the  dust  will  settle  upon  it.  I  am  writing  by  the  light  of  a 
lantern  which,  if  properly  trimmed,  will  develop  about  half  a 
candle  power.  Yet,  though  I  am  not  enjoying  the  comforts  of 
my  old  home,  St.  John's  Hall,  I  really  enjoy  the  life  and  am  in 
the  best  of  health. 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE  M.  CLENNON,  Law  1919. 


San  Antonio,  Texas,  February  4,  1918. 
The  weather  is  fine  at  present.  One  can  go  about  in  the  day 
time  without  wearing  either  coat  or  overcoat.  A  few  weeks  ago 
we  had  a  sand  storm.  I  have  often  wondered  what  they  were  like, 
but  when  this  had  raged  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  I  knew 
what  they  were.  These  storms  strike  almost  in  an  instant.  I 
was  about  half  a  city  block  away  from  the  tent  when  one  of  the 
boys  said,  "You  had  better  hurry — here  comes  a  Texas  sand." 
Before  I  reached  the  tent  the  sand  was  flying.  My  tent  was 
blown  down  and  I  moved  to  another  and  before  long  the  pegs 
on  it  began  to  give,  so  I  moved  again.  The  sand  storm  lasted 
about  two  hours  and  was  followed  by  a  snow  storm  and  very 
high  wind. 

Yours  truly, 
JOHN  R.  KLASEUS,  Law  1919. 


Unbelievable  as  it  may  seem  in  so  short  a  time,  I  am  on  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  I  know  not  where,  except  that  we  are  close  to  the 
British  Isles.     In  spite  of  our  warning  and  preparations,  the 
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departure  came  very  suddenly,  with  but  little  excitement.  For 
very  good  reasons,  I  cannot  give  the  time. 

I  was  sorry  that  I  could  not  notify  you  of  our  departure,  but 
the  safety  of  our  battalion,  and  possibly  the  entire  boat,  might 
rest  on  some  incautious  word  or  act. 

We  moved  very  quietly  and  quickly,  and  left  Camp  Vail 
very  orderly.  We  even  cleaned  up  the  streets  of  our  quarters  be- 
fore we  left. 

We  slept  but  little  the  two  nights  preceding  our  departure, 
for  there  was  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  we  were  all  anxious  to 
do  it.  We  finally  got  orders  to  leave,  and  embarked  on  our  ship, 
and  about  three  hours  after  embarking  took  our  departure  from 
the  good  old  United  States  of  America. 

All  were  glad  to  go,  realizing  that  the  sooner  we  get  over 
and  finish  the  argument  with  the  kaiser,  the  quicker  we  can 
return. 

The  sea  was  quite  calm,  but  a  great  many  of  our  company 
were  very  seasick  from  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  but  I  was  fortu- 
nate, inasmuch  as  I  did  not  contract  the  disease. 

Our  trip  was  not  particularly  eventful,  we  had  a  two-day 
rain  and  wind  .storm,  with  high  waves,  and,  believe  me,  they  were 
high.  They  sure  rocked  the  boat.  It  was  rather  rough  sailing 
and  this  increased  the  sea  sickness. 

We  wore  our  lifebelts  nearly  all  the  time,  even  at  our  meals, 
especially  after  arriving  in  the  war  zone ;  also  kept  our  canteens 
filled  with  water,  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Our  officers  are  taking  every  precaution  to  safeguard  our 
lives  and  the  ship,  so  with  all  that  precaution  we  feel  compara- 
tively safe,  and  I  for  one  sleep  well  and  eat  well,  as  I  know  that 
the  ship  is  looked  after  by  the  officers  and  under  the  convoy 
system  that  the  governments  are  using  there  is  very  little  danger. 

For  the  rest  of  my  experience  on  the  ship  you  will  have  to 
wait  my  return,  when  I  can  recount  many  interesting  things  that 
happened  in  the  little  bit  of  army  life  that  I  have  had,  and  trip 
across  the  ocean.  I  will  finish  this  letter  when  we  land  and  give 
you  some  later  news  of  my  impression  of  Europe. 
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We  arrived  at  an  English  destination  today,  December  5, 
feeling  fine.  Even  the  boys  that  were  seasick  were  feeling  fine, 
but  all  glad  and  happy  that  we  arrived  safely. 

The  last  two  days  of  our  voyage  were  very  interesting,  as 
we  were  in  the  real  danger  zone. 

The  flock  of  speedy  little  torpedo  boat  destroyers  furnished 
the  interest,  as  they  went  back  and  forth,  and  it  would  seem 
with  all  the  precautions  taken  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  a  submarine  to  get  very  close  to  our  ship. 

Also  wish  to  state  before  it  is  forgotten  that  our  officers  are 
as  thoughtful  and  careful  of  us  as  a  father  or  mother  would  be, 
and  try  to  look  after  our  comfort  in  every  way. 

We  left  our  ship  and  arrived  at  an  English  camp  to  rest  for  a 
couple  days,  before  continuing  our  journey  to  somewhere  in 
France. 

I  will  not  be  able  to  give  you  any  other  address  but  just  what 
you  have,  but  be  sure  and  address  my  letter  as  Harold  C.  Lina- 
han,  Company  D,  408th  Telegraph  Battalion,  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 

HAROLD  LINAHAN,  Arts  1918. 


American   Expeditionary   Forces,   France. 

We  were  accustomed  to  measure  distances  in  our  Physics 
class,  but  I  never  realized  what  that  word  distance  meant  until 
I  felt  what  it  is  to  be  distant  from  home,  for  I  am  now  in  the 
(censored). 

The  journey  over  was  very  interesting  though  very  tire- 
some.   We  made  it  in  much  faster  time  than  is  usual  and  landed 

in about  ten  days  ago.     We  were  sent  directly  to  what  is 

supposed  to  be  a  rest  camp  and  after  two  days  pulled  out  for 
France.  It  was  my  luck  not  to  be  overcome  by  seasickness,  al- 
though I  saw  many  of  my  companions  prostrate  with  the  dread 
ailment,  especially  when  we  were  crossing  the  English  Channel. 
We  were  not  favored  by  a  U-boat  visit  at  any  time. 

The  people  here  are  most  courteous  and  brave  in  the  face 
of  the  heavy  load  they  are  bearing.     Everywhere  are  signs  of 
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mourning,  yet  a  smile  always  lights  their  faces  as  they  bid  an 
American  soldier  goodby.  Wounded  soldiers  and  soldiers  on 
furlough  are  in  evidence  everywhere,  and  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  them  is  that  not  one  of  them,  even  the  oldest,  shows 
any  signs  of  wanting  to  quit.  They  are  to  my  mind  a  truly 
wonderful  people. 

Our  battalion  has  fared  better  than  others  in  the  matter  of 
quarters.  We  are  very  comfortable  here  in  an  old  French  bar- 
racks. In  the  place  itself  there  are  just  a  few  soldiers,  although 
there  are  many  in  the  town.  I  can  say  this:  that  Kaiser  Bill 
will  find  that  he  has  taken  on  too  much  territory  when  Uncle 
Sam  gets  at  him.  We  were  far  better  prepared  and  much  more 
speedy  than  he  imagined. 

I  find  a  great  deal  of  use  for  the  French  I  acquired  last 
year.  It  has  been  a  great  help  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  went  at 
it  in  a  half-hearted  manner.  Now  I  regret  that  I  did  not  study  it 
more  industriously.  At  any  rate,  I  can  at  least  order  what  I 
want  for  meals.  Food  is  cheaper,  or  at  least  not  more  expensive 
than  in  the  States.     Pastries,  of  course,  and  candies  are  high. 

Give  my  best  regards  to  the  class  of  1918.  I  want  to  pay  my 
share  in  all  the  activities  that  they  may  be  starting,  for  example, 
the  class  gift  to  the  college.  If  they  will  let  me  know  their  plans 
and  the  amount,  I  will  send  the  money  at  once.  A  month  and  a 
half  must  be  allowed  for  a  letter  to  reach  me. 

As  this  letter  will  likely  be  censored,  if  it  is  any  longer,  I 
shall  close  by  offering  my  very  best  regards  to  all  the  members 
of  the  faculty. 

Yours  truly, 
HAROLD  C.  LINAHAN,  Arts,  1918. 


San  Antonio,  Texas,  March  14,  1918. 
Just  got  back  last  night  from  my  fifth  flight,  the  night  flight. 
I  thought  the  first  flight  was  bad  but  you  should  have  seen  that 
one.  Perhaps  the  account  will  appear  in  the  St.  Louis  papers 
but  don't  be  alarmed  at  that.  I  am  not  hurt  at  all  except  for  a 
slight  scratch  on  the  under  part  of  my  arm.     Our  valve  pulled 
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out  when  we  were  3,200  feet  in  the  air  and  we  fell  in  a  field  of 
plowed  ground.  Three  of  the  crew  had  bones  in  their  legs  and 
ankles  broken.  One  had  a  sprained  back,  another  a  badly 
sprained  ankle.  The  pilot  had  his  head  gashed,  two  others  had 
small  hurts  on  their  legs  but  I  didn't  get  a  thing  except  the 
scratch.  I  must  be  awfully  lucky.  According  to  the  other  pilots 
it  was  almost  a  miracle  that  we  weren't  all  killed. 

We  started  at  4  in  the  morning  and  flew  until  sunrise.  When 
the  sun  struck  us  we  got  expansion  and  iwent  up  to  5,250  feet. 
Along  about  8 :30  we  dropped  a  little  and  as  we  struck  3,200  feet 
we  decided  to  valve  down  and  land.  At  the  first  pull  the  valve 
doors  dropped  open  and  refused  to  spring  back,  leaving  us  at 
3,200  feet  with  the  gas  just  rushing  out  through  the  valve  hole. 
From  then  on  we  dropped  at  an  awful  rate,  losing  gas  all  the 
time.  As  the  valve  broke,  the  pilot  told  us  in  an  ordinary  tone 
of  voice,  "The  valve's  gone,  men,"  and  had  each  one  of  us  get  a 
sack  of  sand  up  on  the  edge  of  the  basket  ready  to  drop  when 
he  gave  the  word.  There  wasn't  a  single  man  excited  and 
nobody  made  a  sound.  I  was  reading  the  averoid  that  give  our 
altitudes  so  I  had  to  give  the  height.  I  couldn't  give  it  in  50  feet 
intervals  or  100  foot  intervals  even,  but  just  said  "3,200  2,000, 
1,200."  Just  as  we  reached  1,200  feet,  the  pilot  gave  the  word 
and  we  all  dropped  our  sacks,  followed  by  every  thing  movable, 
water  can,  cameras,  batteries,  etc.  I  threw  over  a  sand  sack 
filled  with  other  empty  sand  sacks  and  instead  of  going  down  it 
went  up.  We  were  dropping  faster  than  it  was.  The  pilot 
ripped  the  balloon  at  12  feet  up.  That  was  how  he  got  hurt  be- 
cause he  couldn't  hold  on  and  rip  at  the  same  time. 

We  must  have  struck  a  terrible  blow  but  somehow  I  didn't 
seem  to  notice  it  much.  The  basket  was  turned  completely  over 
and  the  balloon,  ripped  as  it  was,  dragged  us  about  6  feet.  I 
was  first  one  out  and  helped  the  pilot  get  the  others  out.  Then 
we  ran  for  the  nearest  house  to  phone  for  the  doctor  because  we 
didn't  know  how  badly  the  men  were  hurt.  But  people  were 
already  gathering  around  in  autos  so  we  took  the  men  to  town 
in  them.  Two  men  and  myself  stayed  behind  to  watch  the  balloon. 
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We  landed  3  miles  west  of  Killeen,  Texas  and  about  140 
miles  from  San  Antonio.  Started  at  4  A.  M.  and  struck  at 
9:00  A.  M.  Our  greatest  altitude  was  5,250  feet.  It 'surely  was 
some  expreience.  Mr.  Bemis,  President  of  the  Society,  says  he 
is  proud  of  every  man  in  the  crew  for  acting  the  way  they  did. 
We  were  treated  royally  everywhere  we  went.  Neither  the 
doctors  nor  the  hospitals  would  take  any  money  for  services. 
We  took  autos  to  Temple  and  road  the  Katy  into  San  Antonio, 
getting  in  about  10:30  P.  M.    Some  trip. 

RALPH  T.  WILSON,  Arts  1918. 
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Some  day  the  war  will  be  over  and 
WHAT  DID  YOU  DO.    from  battle-field  and  battle-fleet  the 

American  heroes  will  come  marching 
home.  A  right  hearty  welcome  the  nation  will  give  them,  and 
for  generations  their  exploits  will  be  commemorated  in  song 
and  story.  The  homes  from  which  the  army  of  democracy  set 
out  will  be  radiant  with  joy  on  the  boys'  return  and  even  those 
other  homes  athwart  whose  portals  the  shadow  of  death  has 
fallen  will  be  glorious  in  the  light  of  duty  done. 

But  we  who  stay  at  home  will  find  that  the  general  spirit 
of  jubilation  strikes  no  responsive  chord  in  our  hearts  if  we  have 
failed  to  do  our  utmost  for  the  triumph  of  the  common  cause. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  sound  the  praises  of  those  who  dare  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice  and  -the  veriest  coward  may  boast  of 
national  valor,  but  the  test  which  every  patriot  must  now  stand 
calls  for  deeds,  not  words.  No  one  is  exempt  from  doing  his 
share  to  win  the  gigantic  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  and 
whether  that  share  be  large  or  small  it  must  be  whole-hearted  and 
sincere. 

These  are  not  the  times  to  hang  back  and  estimate  nicely 
the  pros  and  cons  of  giving — there  is  only  one  honorable  course 
open  and  that  is  to  give,  to  give  oneself  if  the  government  calls, 
and  to  give  one 's  money  and  heartiest  co-operation  in  whatever 
will  make  for  the  success  of  the  war,  if  the  Government  does  not 
call  for  our  personal  service  at  the  front. 

No  one  knows  how  long  the  world  must  endure  the  ter- 
rible  scourge  of  this  war  but  even  the  shallowest  brain  will 
appreciate  the  embarrassment,  not  to  say  disgrace,  which  must 
be  the  lot  of  him  who  now  plays  the  laggard's  part  and  will 
therefore  have  no  honorable  answer  to  make  to  the  inevitable 
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question  of  the  future,  "What  did  you  do  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy ?" 


In  a  world  where  "Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
OVER  THERE,  makes  countless  thousands  mourn,' '  and  par- 
ticularly in  these  stressful  times  when  war 
absorbs  so  much  of  our  best  thought  and  endeavor,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  know  that  the  boys  "over  there,"  busy  with  the  stern 
realities  of  the  fight,  nevertheless  find  time  to  think  of  those 
at  home  and  of  the  old  school  which  they  are  glad  to  call  Alma 
Mater. 

As  many  of  our  readers  know,  the  classes  of  1916  and  1917 
set  a  precedent  which  bids  fair  to  mark  a  distinct  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  University,  for  they  each  took  out  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  insurance  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
and  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  the  policies  in  force  until 
maturity  in  twenty  years.  The  gift,  notable  as  it  was  had  a 
particularly  delightful  aspect  because  it  meant  for  most  of  the 
graduates  a  sacrifice  and  because  it  betokened  their  desire  to 
be  of  continued  assistance  to  the  old  school. 

Of  course  the  present  unsettled  times  were  not  forseen, 
but  even  in  the  very  fury  of  war  these  generous  donors  have  not 
forgotten  their  pledge  and  they  are  responding  splendidly  to 
'the  call  for  payment  of  this  year's  installment.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  know  that  even  though  some  of  the  subscribers  are 
at  the  very  battle  front  in  France,  they  are  nevertheless  mindful 
of  the  obligation  which  they  so  gladly  assumed  on  graduation, 
and  from  the  trenches  of  battle-scarred  Europe  to  keep  the 
word  they  gave  to  Alma  Mater  when  the  class  gift  was  pre- 
sented. 

Such  generosity  is  not  only  refreshing  but  the  sense  of 
responsibility  and  of  continued  interest  exhibited  is  particularly 
encouraging,  especially  now  when  the  University  has  such  urgent 
need  for  help  to  relieve  the  stress  caused  by  the  war.  Among 
the  graduates  who  have  written  fromfar-away  France  concerning 
their  share  in  the  class  gift  are  Messrs.  William  H.  McHale, 
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LL.  B.  1917,  and  Harold  C.  Linahan,  Arts  1918,  both  of  whom 
without  any  solicitation  made  provision  to  shoulder  their  share 
in  the  class  gift,  even  though  they  are  so  far  away  and  under  the 
circumstances  might  well  be  excused  if  they  overlooked  the 
matter.  Doubtless  many  other  members  of  the  two  classes  will 
be  heard  from  similarly  in  the  near  future  and  to  them  all  Alma 
Mater  sends  her  heartiest  greetings  and  extends  her  most  sincere 
thanks. 


/Educational  World] 


A  fund  of  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  has 
thus  far  been  subscribed  for  Dubuque  College. 


Five  hundred  students  of  the  medical  and  dental  depart- 
ments of  the  St.  Louis  University  were  recently  sworn  into  the 
federal  service  for  call  as  soon  as  they  have  graduated.  Eight 
hundred  and  forty-three  students  of  the  institution  have  already 
enlisted. 


The  West  Point  Military  System  is  being  installed  at  St. 
Thomas  College,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


A  recent  computation  made  by  Dean  Holmes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  shows  that  the  money  value  of  four  years 
in  college  is  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Superintendent  R.  L. 
Cooley  of  the  Milwaukee  Continuation  Schools  has  lately  pub- 
lished an  article  showing  that  an  education  continued  until  the 
student's  seventeenth  year  adds  an  average  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars per  year  to  a  man's  income. 


There  is  considerable  agitation  for  an  all-year  school.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  such  an  arrangement  would  permit  the 
completion  of  the  present  eight-year  curriculum  of  the  element- 
ary school  in  six  years,  and  that  of  the  four-year  high  school  in 
three  years. 


Dr.  Thomas  F.  Kane,  who  resigned  the  presidency  of  Olivet 
College,  Olivet,  Michigan,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  to  succeed  Dr.  Frank  L.  McVey, 
who  resigned  last  October  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky. 
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Speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  medical  education, 
Dean  Samuel  W.  Lambert  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Columbia  University,  says : 

' '  The  effect  of  the  war  on  medical  education  has  been  very 
striking. 

The  war  has  taken  away  all  the  surplusage  from  medical 
teaching  staffs — particularly  the  surgical  branches* — and  has 
rendered  a  complete  medical  education  increasingly  difficult. 
The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  lost  probably  more 
than  a  fourth  of  its  force  of  instructors;  in  surgery  about  a 
third.  The  effect  on  civil  hospitals  has  been  equally  startling. 
The  attending  staff  have  been  depleted  in  equal  ratio  with  the 
staffs  of  the  medical  colleges.  Hospital  internes  have  accepted 
service  after  the  one  year  of  training  required  by  law  for  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Because  of  their  enthusiasm  they  have  not 
waited  to  finish  the  two  years  usually  required  by  most  hos- 
pitals in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  has  been  a  tremendous 
upsetting  of  routine  and  personnel.  Probably  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  internes  have  been  lost  to  their  hospitals.  Many 
hospitals  have  reduced  the  term  of  service  to  one  year. 

To  meet  this  deficit  of  men  the  largest  medical  schools  of 
New  York  City  have  put  new  speed  into  their  instruction  by 
omitting  the  usual  vacation  between  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
and  will  graduate  students  in  February,  instead  of  June.  Colum- 
bia, New  York  University,  and  Fordham  have  made  this  change. 

At  the  same  time,  by  intensive  training  and  by  clinging 
tenaciously  to  high  standards,  the  medical  schools  are  resolved, 
as  well  as  confident,  that  the  war  shall  not  make  the  coming 
generation  of  physicians  less  well  trained.  AVhen  the  score  is 
added  it  will  be  found  that  the  war  has  done  much  to  advance 
medicine  along  particular  lines  and  that  medicine  has  done 
much  to  advance  the  war." 


Three  hundred  and  twenty-six  books  were  published  by  the 
alumni  of  Columbia  University  during  the  year  1917.  The  books 
wejce  written  by  three  hundred  authors,  forty  of  whom  were 
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graduates  of  the  college,  twenty-two  of  the  law  school,  forty-one 
of  the  medical  school  and  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  graduate 
faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science. 


A  statement  of  expenditures  made  by  the  University  of 
California  in  connection  with  war  work  from  April  6,  1917  to 
December  31,  1917,  shows  that  the  University  has  spent  for  war 
purposes  a  total  of  $244,533.04.  Of  this  sum  $38,846.98  repre- 
sents University  funds,  $84,437.29  state  funds,  $105,157.78 
United  States  funds,  $4,506.20  students'  fees,  $11,604.79  fees 
from  student  aviators.  The  principal  expenditures  have  been 
$82,311.12  for  the  School  of  Military  Aeronautics,  and  estimated 
expenditures  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  $135,000. 


The  University  of  Oregon  has  made  an  offer  to  the  United 
States  Government  to  train  and  educate  one  thousand  technical 
men  for  military  service. 


The  following  item  from  the  University  of  Iowa  Alumnus 
for  February,  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers : 

"Statistics  recently  compiled  by  Robert  E.  Rienow,  adviser 
of  men,  show  that  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  freshman  men 
who  entered  the  liberal  arts  college  of  the  University  last  fall 
are  are  working  their  entire  way,  35  per  cent  are  partially  self- 
supporting,  and  only  27  per  cent  are  dependent  entirely  upon 
their  parents  for  support.  This  means  that  out  of  424  boys, 
309  or  73  per  cent  either  support  themselves  entirely  or  that 
their  expenses  were  only  partially  covered  by  allowances  from 
home.  The  same  proportion  holds  in  most  of  the  other  colleges 
on  the  campus,  it  is  believed. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  investigation  which  was  carried 
on  in  the  liberal  arts  college  was  exhibited  in  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  these  young  men  did  not  leave  all  of  their  earning 
to  be  done  while  they  were  in  college.  Many  had  anticipated  a 
college  career  and  had  made  savings  in  proportion  to  their  neces- 
sity for  self-help.    A  total  of  $85,502  in  savings  was  reported  by 
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the  424  men,  all  but  $3,760  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  are  working  their  way  partially  or  entirely. 

These  figures  include  only  freshman,  but  Mr.  Eienow  esti- 
mates that  practically  fifty  per  cent  of  the  young  men  of  the 
University  are  self-supporting  to  some  degree. ' ' 


The  University  of  Minnesota  has  announced  that  it  will 
give  a  medal  to  each  of  its  students,  faculty  and  alumni  soldiers 
as  a  recognition  of  their  patriotic  service.  One  side  of  the  medal 
will  bear  the  name  of  the  recipient  and  will  show  that  it  was 
given  by  the  University,  the  occasion  for  the  medal,  the  date  of 
the  United  States '  entrance  into  the  war,  and  an  eagle  and  thir- 
teen stars,  standing  for  the  United  States.  On  the  other  side 
appears  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  enlightening  the  world  and  the 
purpose  of  the  war  as  defined  by  President  Wilson,  "To  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy. ' ' 


Ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  pledged  for  Upper  Iowa 
University  by  the  Ladies  Professorship  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity, an  organization  of  about  three  hundred  members  in 
Northeastern  Iowa. 


The  subject  for  the  annual  debate  between  Princeton,  Yale 
and  Harvard  this  year  was  "Resolved,  that  the  Government, 
in  financing  the  war,  should  obtain  a  larger  percentage  of  its 
funds  from  taxes  than  from  bonds. ' '  Yale  defeated  both  Prince- 
ton and  Harvard  in  the  debate,  and  Harvard  was  beaten  by 
Princeton  also. 


THE  AURORA  BOREALIS  OF  MARCH  7th. 
*Edward  J.  O'Leary,  S.  J. 

0  the  people  of  southern  Canada  and  of  our  northern 
|  states  the  aurora  borealis  or  " Northern  Lights,' ' 

is  a  spectacle  so  common  that  it  attracts  little  or  no 
attention.  We,  however,  and  all  south  of  us  are  not 
so  privileged,  and  the  appearance  of  the  aurora 
causes  general  wonderment.  This  was  especially 
the  case  on  March  the  seventh  when  the  intense  light 
for  several  hours,  and  the  brilliant  streamers  that  ac- 
companied it  showed  us  a  beauty  of  the  aurora  hitherto  unknown 
to  nearly  all  of  us. 

It  was  a  quarter  after  seven  when  the  phenonemon  was  first 
noticed  by  the  writer.  Rising  some  twenty  degrees  or  more 
above  the  horizon  and  extending  over  ninety  degrees  of  arc,  the 
broad  arch  stood  out  impressively  in  the  clear  sky.  Fortunately, 
there  were  no  lights  from  the  city  nor  any  heavenly  bodies  to 
dim  its  brilliance.  At  this  time  only  occasional  streamers  were 
visible,  but  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  later  these  began 
to  reveal  themselves  with  greater  and  greater  frequency  in 
bands  of  beautiful  colors,  white  and  yellow  and  pink  and  red. 
Although  many  of  the  streamers  were  narrow,  two  of  them 
rising  from  the  center  at  practically  the  same  moment,  were 
four  or  five  degrees  in  width. 

Later  still  the  streamers  from  the  center  of  the  arch  con- 
tinued to  multiply,  while  an  occasional  one  shot  out  from  its 
western  half.  Some  of  the  latter  were  almost  as  broad  as  the 
arch  itself,  and  possessed  other  interesting  features.  Rising  in 
a  direction  apparently  parallel  to  the  streamers  from  the  center, 
they  quickly  separated  from  the  arch  and  taking  the  shape  of 
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a  luminous  cloud,  described  a  perfect  semi-circle,  moving  first 
toward  Cereus,  and  then  backward  toward  the  eastern  end  of 
the  arch.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  one  that  arose 
from  the  very  extremity  of  the  arch.  At  first  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  double  shaft  of  light  resembling  a  horseshoe  in  shape. 
But  soon  its  two  arms  began  to  broaden  and  to  form  but  one 
great  band  that  detached  itself  from  its  source,  and,  following 
a  path  similar  to  that  of  the  other  streamers  from  this  section, 
extended  far  beyond  our  zenith  to  a  point  forty  or  more  degrees 
south  of  us,  that  is  near  the  equator.  The  original  brilliance  of 
this  streamer  was  maintained  undimmed  until  it  reached  its- 
zenith,  when  it  gradually  diminished  as  it  circled  around  toward 
the  east  end  of  the  arch,  disappearing  almost  entirely  just  before 
coming  to  its  terminus. 

Some  time  after  the  rise  of  these  streamers  from  the  west 
end  of  the  arch,  there  was  a  similar  display  having  its  origin  in 
the  east  and  terminating  in  the  west,  just  reversing  the  circuit 
of  the  former.  Up  to  nine  o'clock  the  display  of  streamers 
was  continuous,  all  mounting  from  the  great  arch  that  stood  out 
in  bright  relief  above  the  characteristic  dark  band  below. 

Just  about  nine-thirty  a  great  shaft  of  light  arose  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  arch  which  excited  the  wonder  of  all  observers, 
both  on  account  of  its  size  and  on  account  of  the  beautiful  colors 
exhibited.  Covering  an  arc  of  about  twenty  degrees,  and  rising 
about  the  same  number  above  the  horizon,  it  revealed  itself  as 
an  arch  of  living  fire  and  not  of  reflected  radiance.  Gradually 
it  mounted  and  at  the  same  time  broadened  over  a  larger  and 
larger  area.  Its  brilliant  red  all  the  time  was  undergoing  re- 
peated change — now  showing  a  beautiful  light  tint,  now  a  very 
dark  one.  At  times  some  of  these  tints  were  visible  at  the  same 
moment  throughout  the  great  area.  At  its  height  the  streamer 
could  be  seen  reaching  from  the  horizon  far  beyond  the  zenith, 
and  extending  over  some  seventy  or  eighty  degrees,  that  is, 
covering  about  one  quarter  of  the  entire  sky.  As  usual  in  all 
auroras,  the  stars  and  planets  were  visible,  shining  through  the 
bands  of  light.    During  the  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  that  this 
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beautiful  display  continued,  the  white  light  from  Saturn  and 
the  radiant  stars  in  the  east  stood  our  prominently  in  the  bril- 
liant red  of  the  streamer. 

How  long  the  streamers  continued  to  rise  the  author  is  not 
aware,  but  by  ten  o'clock  the  light  of  the  arch  had  lost  much  of 
its  original  brightness.  What  the  cause  of  the  aurora  is,  or 
what  its  nature  is  remains  a  mystery — a  mystery,  however,  that 
is  slowly  yielding  up  its  secret  to  the  work  of  modern  science. 
The  discovery  of  X-rays  and  the  subsequent  discovery  and 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  rays  from  discharges  from  high 
vacuum  tubes  has  lead  many  to  believe  that  the  aurora  is  of  a 
similar  nature.  Surely  the  appearance  exhibits  a  close  similar- 
ity, but  we  have  no  proof  of  the  identity  in  the  exact 
nature  of  the  rays.  With  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  an  in- 
strument which  has  been  of  great  use  in  the  study  of  the  heavens 
and  especially  of  far  distant  stars,  a  very  definite  line  has  been 
found  in  the  spectrum,  but  so  far  investigation  has  not  enabled 
us  to  pronounce  decisively  on  one  of  the  closest  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavens. 


First  Lieutenant  John  P.  Rosen- 
wald, who  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  in  1910,  has  re- 
cently received  the  distinguished 
Service  Cross  for  duty  performed 
under  fire  in  France.  Dr.  Rosen- 
wald  is  attached  to  the  151st 
United  States  Field  Artillery, 
formerly  the  First  Minnesota,  and 
now  a  unit  of  the  famous  Rainbow 
Division  in  France.  Speaking  of 
his  heroism,  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  for 
April  6th,   says: 

"It  is  reported  that  a  dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross  has  been 
awarded  to  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Ros- 
enwald,  M.  C.  N.  G.,  United  States 
Army,  for  duty  performed  during 
the  fighting  on  the  Luneville  sec- 
tion. Lieutenant  Rosenwald,  while 
attached  to  an  artillery  regiment, 
twice  entered  a  battery  position 
under  heavy  fire  in  order  to  prop- 
erly care  for  the  wounded.  Lieu- 
tenant John  Paul  Rosenwald,  Min- 
neapolis, is  thirty-four  years  old. 
He  graduated  from  the  Creighton 
College  of  Medicine  in  Omaha  in 
1910.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association." 


The  College  of  Dentistry  is  very 
much  elated,  as  is  also  the  whole 
University,  over  a  report  just  re- 
ceived  to  the   effect  that   in   the 


examinations  held  some  time  ago 
at  Camp  Logan,  of  the  thirty-five 
to  forty  dentists  stationed  there 
three  of  the  four  recommended  for 
captaincies  are  Creighton  gradu- 
ates, namely:  M.  H.  Anderson, 
D.  D.  S.  1912 ;  Walter  T.  Sorenson, 
D.  D.  S.  1914,  and  W.  H.  Wal- 
zem,  D.  D.  S.  1912. 


The  University  was  very  well 
represented  in  the  big  parade  held 
in  Omaha  on  Saturday,  April  6th. 
Not  only  the  students  of  the  var- 
ious departments  participated,  but 
the  faculty  as  well,  marching  on 
foot  along  the  entire  line.  The 
Cadet  Regiment,  preceded  by  its 
band,  made  a  particularly  fine 
showing  and  the  big  service  flag 
evoked  no  end  of  favorable  com- 
ment. 


Mr.  Frank  Hodek,  a  former  stu- 
dent of  the  Pharmacy  Department, 
who  made  quite  a  reputation  for 
himself  as  pianist  while  in 
school,  is  now  serving  with  the 
343rd  Infantry  band  at  Camp 
Grant,  Illinois.  He  was  a  member 
of  an  orchestra  which  gave  a  con- 
cert recently  at  Belvidere,  Illinois, 
and  his  rendering  of  Liszt's  Sec- 
ond Hungarian  Rhapsody  on  the 
piano  was  particularly  well  re- 
ceived by   musical  critics   in  the 
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Belvidere  newspapers.  At  the 
time  he  was  drafted  Mr.  Hodek 
was  playing  on  the  Orpheum  cir- 
cuit. 


The  following  item  from  the 
World-Herald  of  a  recent  date 
concerns  a  former  student  of  the 
University  High  School : 

"Blanchard  Clark,  an  Omahan, 
brother  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Larson,  2719 
South  Tenth  street,  was  on  the 
American  ship  Chattahoochee,  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  off  the  coast  of 
England  three  days  ago.  He 
cabled  when  the  ship  left  London 
last  week.  No  word  has  been  re- 
ceived from  him  since  the  disaster, 
but  press  dispatches  say  the  crew 
was  saved. 

Clark  was  acting  quartermaster 
on  the  ill-fated  vessel.  He  held  a 
captain's  rank  on  the  Pacific. 

Clark  is  26  years  of  age.  He  left 
here  six  years  ago.  He  was  form- 
erly a  student  at  Creighton." 


Mr.  James  W.  McGan,  Arts 
1918,  represented  the  University 
at  the  Divisional  Oratorical  Con- 
test held  at  Mitchell,  South  Da- 
kota, on  April  5th.  Represent- 
atives from  the  states  of  Minne- 
sota, North  and  South  Dakota, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Ne- 
braska participated  in  the  contest. 


Among  the  Creighton  men  who 
left  Omaha  recently  with  the  Ne- 
braska Base  Hospital  for  Des 
Moines,  are  Dr.  G.  W.  Dishong  of 
the   medical   faculty,    Dr.   G.   M. 


Boehler,  D.  D.  S.  1908,  Walter  M. 
Campbell,  Law  1916;  Prof.  Le- 
land  Johnson  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  faculty;  William  N. 
Jungclaus,  Law  1918;  Ike  Levy, 
Ph.  G.,  Joseph  F.  Micek,  Lawl916 ; 
Alvin  A  Peterson,  Ph.  G.,  and 
Oscar  B.  Rohlff,  Arts  1918. 


Major  A.  D.  Fetterman,  LL.  B. 
1912,  has  been  ordered  to  report 
for  duty  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas,  and  left  for  that  place  early 
in  the  month. 


L.  F.  Egen,  M.  D.  1916,  formerly 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  medical 
reserve  corps,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  is 
stationed  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 
First  Lieutenant  T.  V.  Golden,  M. 
D.  1910,  who  has  been  stationed 
at  Camp  Travis,  Texas,  was  also 
recently  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  He  is  with  the  345th  Field 
Artillery. 


Lieutenant  W.  W.  Long,  M.  D. 
1912,  who  has  been  practicing  at 
Warm  Springs,  Montana,  spent  a 
few  days  early  in  the  month  with 
his  parents  in  Omaha.  He  was 
enroute  to  Camp  Grant,  Illinois, 
where  he  had  been  ordered  to  re- 
port for  active  duty. 


Raymond  McNamara,  M.  D. 
1915,  who  was  recently  commis- 
sioned first  lieutenant  in  the  med- 
ical reserve,  has  gone  to  Camp 
Dodge,  Iowa.  Dr.  McNamara  has 
been  located  at  Wynot,  Nebraska, 
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since    completing   his   interneship      days  in  Omaha  on  his  way  from 
at  a  San  Francisco  Hospital.  Fort  Riley  to  New  York. 


Mr.  Eugene  Strahl,  a  former 
Arts  student,  and  Miss  Anna  Mc- 
Cormick  were  married  on  Satur- 
day morning,  April  6th,  at  St. 
John's  Church,  Omaha,  by  Rev. 
Father  Weis.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Strahl  will  live  at  Ralston,  where 
he  is  engaged  in  the  newspaper 
business. 


The  following  Creighton  men 
are  among  those  named  by  the 
President  to  act  as  Four  Minute 
speakers  during  the  Liberty  Loan 
campaign:  Paul  L.  Martin,  John 
A.  Rine,  Judge  J.  W.  Woodrough, 
J.  A.  C.  Kennedy,  J.  W.  Weingart- 
en,  R.  A.  Van  Orsdel,  John  A. 
Bennewitz,  Herbert  J.  Connell, 
William  C.  Fraser,  Edward  F. 
Leary,  Henry  Monsky,  T.  J.  Mc- 
Guire,  Dr.  C.  C.  Allison,  Dr.  E. 
C.  Henry  and  Rev.  P.  C.  Gannon. 


Lieutenant  Montague  A.  Tan- 
cock,  Law  1919,  spent  a  ten-day 
furlough  early  in  the  month  with 
his  parents  Dean  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Tancock,  in  Omaha.  Lieutenant 
Tancock  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  and  for  some  time 
has  been  instructor  at  Camp  Rath- 
burn,  Toronto. 


Lieutenant  C.  M.  Hyland,  M. 
D.  1915,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York 
City,  to  take  an  intensive  course 
in  hospital  work.    He  spent  a  few 


Thomas  H.  Ensor,  a  former  stu- 
dent in  the  College  of  Law,  has 
been  appointed  inspector  of  aero- 
planes and  plane  engines  in  the 
aviation  section  of  the  War  De- 
partment. He  has  spent  some  time 
in  Detroit  specializing  in  motor 
and  engine  work. 


Lieutenant  Arthur  C.  Brown, 
M.  D.  1916,  and  Miss  Carina Drum- 
my,  were  married  by  Rev.  D.  P. 
Harrington  at  St.  Cecelia's  Cathe- 
dral on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
March  27th.  Following  the  cere- 
mony Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Brown 
left  for  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
where  he  is  stationed  at  present. 


Daniel  J.  Gross,  LL.  B.  1916, 
who  has  been  doing  post-graduate 
work  at  Georgetown  University 
the  past  year,  was  in  Omaha  early 
in  the  month  on  his  way  to  Seattle, 
Washington,  where  he  has  been 
appointed  to  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  navy  supply  depart- 
ment. 


Alpha  Alpha  Chapter  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Pi  medical  fraternity 
entertained  at  a  dinner-dance  at 
the  Blackstone  on  Wednesday 
evening,  April  3rd.  The  guest  list 
included  out-of-town  members  of 
the  society  and  members  of  the 
medical  faculty. 
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Reading  from  top  to  bottom— First  row:  The  road  leading  from  the  poste  at  Chemin 
des  Dailies  to  the  field  hospital;  all  that  was  left  of  Passel,  one  of  the  towns  S.  S.  U.  65 
passed  through.  "Sometimes  It  isn't  a  dangerous  job."  Second  row:  An  ambulance 
(American  S.  S.  U.  65)  unloading  the  wounded  at  the  field  hospital  at  Longuenal;  the 
buck  door  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames  poste;   beautiful  scenery  made  by   Prussian  war 
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Lieutenant  Emmett  F.  Han- 
non,  LL.  B.  1914,  who  is  stationed 
at  Fort  Crook,  Nebraska,  with  the 
41st  Infantry,  was  married  on 
Thursday,  Mareh  22nd,  to  Mrs. 
Mabel  Eckman  Ollinger,  of  Oma- 
ha, the  ceremony  being  performed 
at  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  church  by 
Rev.  Bernard  Sinne. 


Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  F.  0.  Malm 
announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 
Lieutenant  Malm  is  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  1916  of  the  College 
of  Law,  and  is  at  present  stationed 
at  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 


Mr.  Arthur  W.  Proctor,  LL.  B. 
1910,  who  for  the  past  few  years 
has  been  located  in  New  York 
City,  is  now  in  France,  being  lo- 
cated with  a  Hospital  unit.  He 
holds  the  commission  of  Captain 
in  the  Medical  Corps. 


Dr.  Eric  J.  Gambee,  M.  D.  1917, 
has  recently  appointed  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  medical  reserve  and 
has  been  assigned  to  active  duty 
at  Fort  Stevens,  Oregon. 


Mr.  Charles  S.  Burke,  A.B.  1904, 
LL.  B.  1908,  has  been  appointed 
by  Thomas  P.  Redmond,  Chair- 
man of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
Committee,  as  secretary  in  charge 
of  the  two  buildings  erected  by 
the  Knights  at  Fort  Crook  and 
Fort  Omaha.  Mr.  Burke  will  have 
charge  of  both  these  recreational 
centers  and  will  have  two  assist- 
ants at  each  post. 


Coach  Mills  has  announced  the 
following  schedule  for  the  'Var- 
sity Foot  Ball  Team  for  next  fall. 
All  the  games  will  be  played  in 
Omaha. 

October     5 — Peru  Normal. 
October     12 — Cotner  University. 
October  19 — Nebraska    Wesleyan. 
October  26 — Marquette  University. 
November  2 — University     of     South 
Dakota. 
November  9 — Haskell   Indians. 
November  16 — Kansas  Aggies. 
Thanksgiving    Day — Colorado    Min- 


Instructor  Leland  A.  Johnson, 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  who 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  University  for  the 
period  of  the  war,  has  been  or- 
dered to  report  for  duty  with  the 
Nebraska'  Base  Hospital  No.  9. 
Charles  Rutherford,  Ph.  G.  16,  I. 
Levy,  '07;  Alvin  A.  Petersen,  '16, 
and  L.  B.  Jewett,  '14,  are  among 
the  other  pharmacy  graduates  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Johnson  in  this 
Hospital. 


Dean  Howard  C.  Newton,  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  and  Mrs. 
Newton,  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Myrtle  Isabel,  on  March 
13th. 


Miss  Mable  Coats,  George  Lee, 
student  from  Honolulu,  Orville 
Esher,  Fred  Felhousen,  and  A.  J. 
Amick  were  the  leaders  in  schol- 
arship in  the  Junior  Class  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  during  the 
past  month. 
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Edward  Hermansky,  Ph.  G.  '11, 
has  been  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort 
Omaha. 


Harrison  H.  Bryan,  Ph.  G.  '17, 
has  been  promoted  to  sergeant  at 
Fort  Omaha. 


Melvin  D.  Wadley,  Ph.  G.  17, 
is  with  the  Medical  Department, 
26th  Engineers  under  Captain 
Hillis,  A.  E.  F.,  now  located  in 
France. 


G.  F.  Taffe,  Ph.  G.  '14,  assign- 
ed to  duty  at  Fort  Rile}',  Kansas, 
was  a  recent  visitor  at  the  college. 


Raymond  L.  Graham,  Ph.  G.  '17, 
has  been  assigned  to  military  ser- 
vice at  Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 


Mr.  J.  Henry  Furay,  A.  B.  1898, 
who  for  the  past  several  years  has 
been  Pacific  Coast  Manager  for 
the  United  Press  Association,  has 
been  transferred  to  New  York 
City,  where  he  will  have  charge  of 
the  cable  and  foreign  service  of 
the  organization.  Some  time  ago 
he  was  offered  the  managership 
of  the  United  Press  at  Buenos 
Aires,  but  declined. 


The  1917  Report  for  Creighton 
Memorial  St.  Joseph 's  Hospital,  the 
clinical  facilities  of  which  are  re- 
served for  Creighton  medical  stu- 
dents, shows  that  during  the  year 
4,370   patients  were   admitted  to 


the  institution,  of  whom  1,090  were 
treated  free  of  charge.  Less  than 
one-half  (2,346)  were  Catholics. 

The  hospital  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  west  and  is  unusually 
well  equipped.  A  training  class 
has  recently  been  started  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Mahon. 


At  the  request  of  Archbishop 
Harty,  President  McMenamy  of 
the  University  has  taken  charge  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  drive  in  the 
parochial  schools  of  the  city.  His 
efforts  have  met  with  a  very  flat- 
tering response  and  the  schools 
have  shown  a  commendable  ambi- 
tion to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  one  hundred  per  cent. 
The  pastors  have  co-operated  en- 
thusiastically in  the  work  and 
have  urged  upon  their  pupils  the 
importance  of  helping  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  commendable  work 
of  the  Red  Cross. 


Harry  W.  Shackleford,  LL.  B. 
1910,  and  Ralph  T.  Wilson,  Arts 
1920,  who  are  now  in  military 
service,  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
death  when,  with  the  pilot  and 
two  other  men,  they  sustained  a 
thirty-two  hundred  foot  fall  with 
their  balloon  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  March  13th.  Mr.  Shackle- 
ford  was  making  his  fifth  flight 
when  the  balloon  fell,  and  suffered 
a  broken  ankle  and  a  badly 
wrenched  knee.  Mr.  Wilson  came 
off  without   any   injuries.     Prior 
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to  his  enlistment  Mr.  Wilson  was 
Captain  of  Company  A  in  the  Uni- 
versity Battalion. 

The  balloonists  had  set  sail  at 
four  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing and  about  nine  o'clock  decided 
to  make  a  landing.  Mr.  Shackle- 
ford  describes  their  subsequent  ex- 
perience as  follows: 

''Fortunately  we  struck  a  cool 
air  current  which  brought  the  bal- 
loon down  to  3,200  feet  of  its  own 
accord.  At  that  level  the  balloon 
stopped  descending,  so  the  pilot 
reached  for  the  valve  rope  to  let 
out  enough  gas  to  keep  us  coming 
down. 

The  valve  is  a  circular  opening 
in  the  top  of  the  balloon  in  which 
are  set  two  trap  doors  which  are 
kept  closed  by  a  spring.  When 
the  rope  is  pulled  the  doors  open 
downward,  and  when  the  rope  is 
released  the  springs  cause  the 
doors  to  shut. 

This  time  the  doors  opened  all 
right,  but  when  the  pilot  released 
them,  they  failed  to  close.  Think- 
ing the  spring  had  caught,  he  gave 
another  pull,  but  they  still  refused 
to  close.  At  the  same  time  a  small 
piece  of  metal  fell  through  the 
balloon  and  landed  in  the  basket 
close  to  my  feet  and  we  could  hear 
the  gas  rushing  out  of  the  top  of 
the  bag. 

The  pilot  said :  '  Boys,  I  guess 
we  are  in  for  it.  The  valve  is 
broken  and  won't  close.' 

He  told  us  to  keep  cool  and  do 
exactly  as  he  said,  and  to  the 
eternal  credit  of  every  man  in  the 


basket  it  must  be  said  that  every 
order  was  obeyed  to  the  letter, 
and  not  a  man  showed  the  least 
sign  of  yellow. 

In  a  few  seconds'  time  we  were 
rushing  downward  at  an  awful 
rate  and  the  earth  fairly  bounded 
up  to  meet  us.  Under  the  pilot's 
instructions  we  got  all  of  our  bal- 
last and  in  fact  everything  loose 
in  the  basket,  even  down  to  our 
water  bottles  and  instruments, 
ready  to  throw  overboard  when 
he  gave  the  word. 

At  500  feet  we  threw  out  half 
of  our  ballast,  then  300  feet  he 
gave  the  order:  'Throw  every- 
thing, crouch  down  and  hang  on.' 

When  we  threw  the  first  ballast 
our  speed  was  such  the  sand  flew 
up  in  my  eyes,  almost  blinding  me. 
Fortunately  there  was  a  strong 
current  of  wind  blowing  close  to 
the  ground  and  this  caught  the 
partly  filled  bag  and  helped  to 
break  our  fall. 

We  landed  with  a  terrific  crash 
in  a  plowed  field,  turned  over  on 
our  side  and  were  dragged  a  short 
distance.  The  pilot  had  ripped  the 
bolloon  just  as  we  struck.  When 
we  were  sure  we  were  stopped,  we 
began  to  try  to  crawl  out  and  see 
how  much  was  left  of  us.  The 
pilot  and  a  couple  of  the  boys  had 
cuts  on  their  heads  and  the  blood 
was  streaming  down  their  faces. 

One  of  the  fellow's  back  was 
hurt  and  he  couldn't  get  out  at  all. 
When  I  tried  to  move  I  found  that 
my  left  leg  was  useless  and  I  had 
quite   a  bump  on  the  top  of  my 
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head.  Some  farmers  came  to  our 
aid  and  we  were  loaded  into  auto- 
mobiles and  taken  into  .town. 
They  hurried  us  into  the  drug 
store  and  the  whole  town  stood 
around  in  open-mouthed  wonder, 
while  the  local  doctor  and  a  veter- 
inary gave  us  first  aid. 

The  veterinary  called  for  a 
bucket  of  water  and  a  sponge  and 
washed  the  blood  off,  after  which 
he  undertook  to  examine  my  leg. 
He  grabbed  it  and  twisted  it, 
whereupon  I  promptly  fainted  and 
they  carried  me  over  to  the  hotel, 
where  he  finished  his  operations. 

We  then  took  the  train  to 
Temple,  where  we  were  sent  to  a 
hospital  and  given  real  examin- 
ations and  dressings.  They  took 
an  X-ray  of  my  leg  and  found  a 
broken  ankle  and  a  badly  wrench- 
ed knee.  Not  a  man  escaped  some 
slight  injury  and  all  but  one  had 
either  a  broken  or  sprained  ankle. 

That  evening  they  brought  us 
to  San  Antonio  and  we  are  now 
in  the  Baylor  hospital.  Am  get- 
ting the  finest  kind  of  treatment 
and  suffer  little  pain  except  that 
my  leg  gets  awfully  tired  in  a 
plaster  cast." 


The  Senior  Retreat  for  the  stu- 
dents of  the  College  of  Arts  was 
conducted  this  year  by  Rev.  Win. 
A.  Agnew,  S.  J.,  Loyola  Univer- 
sity, Chicago,  and  the  Junior  Re- 
treat by  Rev.  Win.  Foley,  S.  J.,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  retreats 
were  closed  on  March  28th  and 
d asses  were  resumed  on  April  3rd. 


The  third  quarterly  examina- 
tions were  held  at  the  ,College 
of  Arts,  commencing  on  April  5th, 
and  continuing  for  a  week. 


Announcement  has  been  made 
that  the  College  of  Arts  and  High 
School  will  close  this  year  early 
in  June  in  order  that  the  students 
may  help  out  in  the  labor  situa- 
tion by  going  to  work  on  farms. 


Prof.  M.  J.  Phee  of  the  College 
of  Arts  faculty  and  faculty  di- 
rector of  the  University  Battalion, 
is  recovering  from  an  operation 
for  appendicitis  at  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital. 


Those  who  advocate  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  railroads, 
those  who  oppose  it,  too,  not  to 
say  those  who,  knowing  little  or 
nothing  about  the  merits  of  the 
question,  find  themselves  perforce 
neutral,  or  even  pitiably  silent 
amidst  the  animated  discussion 
that  has  been  raging  about  this 
project  measure  for  years  back — 
all,  in  fact,  will  be  benefited  by 
attending  the  public  debate  which 
the  Creighton  Oratorical  Associa- 
tion is  now  preparing  upon  that 
subject.  The  debaters  are  making 
it  their  principal  point  to  go  down 
into  the  fundamental  principles, 
economic  and  political,  that  under- 
lie nationalization  of  railroads  and 
all  similar  programs,  and  they  will 
rest  their  respective  arguments 
upon  clear,  distinct  and  adequate 
ideas   of   true    expediency,     true 
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justice  and  true  practicability, 
rather  than  upon  the  bewildering 
array  of  so-called  facts  and  glit- 
tering analogies  with  which  the 
real  issues  are  so  often  clouded  in 
debates  that  we  read  and  hear. 
The  Creighton  Oratorical  Associa- 
tions is  confident  that  Messrs.  Mc- 
Gan,  Kranz  and  Randolph,  the  dis- 
tinguished seniors  who  are  to  up- 
hold the  affirmative,  will  keep 
their  well  defined  notions  of  these 
principles  prominently  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  discussion,  with  a 
judiciously  selected  array  of  in- 
formation to  give  body  to  rather 
than  dilute  their  arguments.  And 
the  Society  is  equally  confident 
that  the  affirmative 's  statements  of 
principle  and  fact  will  be  given 
such  discussion  by  the  negative  as 
to  impress  audience  and  board  of 
judges  alike  with  the  delicate  bal- 
ance in  which  the  decision  of  this 
question  really  hangs.  This,  of 
course,  rather  than  a  definite  so- 
lution of  the  question  once  for  all, 
should  be  and  is  the  aim  of  the 
Creighton  Oratorical  Association 
in  all  its  debates  upon  public  ques- 
tions ;  and  if  it  succeeds  in  im- 
pressing all  who  attend  its  next 
public  debate  with  the  strength  of 
both  sides  to  the  Government-Rail- 
road question,  it  shall  consider  its 
efforts  well  directed.  Owing  to 
complications  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  .the  annual  Students' 
Play,  the  Society  will  have  to  de- 


pend upon  its  invitations,  soon  to 
be  issued,  in  notifying  its  patrons 
of  the  precise  date  for  the  public 
event. 

A  new  feature  will  be  the  Mock- 
Trial  arranged  for  the  final  ses- 
sion of  1918.  Mr.  Kastner,  who 
will  appear  for  trial  before  Judge 
Randolph,  will  be  prosecuted  by 
District  Attorney  McGan  and  de- 
fended by  the  firm  Russell,  Neary 
and  McGovern,  Attorneys  and 
Counselors  at  Law.  Tampering 
with  prospective  witnesses  and 
jurors  is  being  closely  observed, 
and  there  may  be  some  sensations 
that  will  amaze  the  public  along 
those  lines.  The  sympathy  of  the 
Society  is  going  out  to  Mr.  Kast- 
ner in  this  crisis,  and  all  trust  that 
his  unblemished  record  will  pull 
him  through  unscathed. 

We  subjoin  the  pjogtram  for 
April : 

Wednesday,  April  10:  "Re- 
solved, that  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, the  minimum  wage  for  un- 
skilled labor  be  fixed  compulsorily 
in  the  United  States."  Affirmative, 
Messrs.  Barry  and  Hannon.  Neg- 
ative, Messrs  Lovely  and  Abboud. 

Wednesday,  April  17:  "Re- 
solved, that  in  all  elections  in  the 
United  States,  women  be  given 
equal  suffrage  with  men."  Af- 
firmative, Messrs.  H.  Kelly  and 
Kastner.  Negative,  Messrs.  Pries- 
hoff  and  Burbridge. 


LT.  JOHN  P.  ROSENWALD,  M.  D.  1910,  recently  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  for  bravery  under  fire  in  France.  Died  of  wounds 
received  in  action. 


JULIUS  F.  MULLEK,  Law  1917,  killed  in  service  in  France. 


